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The March of Events 


HE New Year comes hopeful'y, if not 
with aggressive cheerfulness. Most 
men in the United States are better 
fortified against misfortune than they were, 
say, five yours ago. If the old year brought 
some practical troubles, it brought good crops; 
it gave us, till its closing months, remarkably 
profitable business opportunities; it was a year 
of social and educational progress, of large 
benefactions for the betterment of life, of much 
generous endeavor, of development along all 
lines of normal growth. 

The financial setback of its closing months 
is still felt and will be felt for many months. 
Yet even the effects of that are less than manv 
reasonable men feared. After all, it was a 
bankers’ panic rather than a people’s panic; 
and the actual damage was less than the 
threat and fear. Business has had a “slowing- 
down,” but the country is not strewn with 
wrecks. The financial world is sound. Very 
few banks failed, surprisingly few, and most 
of the failures were due to dishonest manage- 
ment which, of course, could not withstand 
the. publicity and the pressure that doubt 
forced on them. Not a single national or 
state bank of first-rate importance or of more 
than local influence had failed by the middle 
of December. This is an astonishing exhibi- 
tion of financial stability. Looked at in com- 
parison with other panics, this one has shown 
the fundamental strength of our people in a 
remarkable degree, in spite of bad systems 
of currency and banking. And—not to be 
forgotten—these very troublesome experiences 
brought out the comradeship and kindliness 
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of the American character. Many a financial 
and business man stopped in the rush of his 
own worries to help unfortunate friends. 
Even in Wall Street, where human nature is 
human nature still, voluntary aid was given, 
sometimes to the danger of the giver, to help 
friends avoid disaster. And this is a good 
memory and a good mood to begin the New 
Year with. 


THE NORMAL MAN IN AN ABNORMAL TIME 


a this abnormal financial time, let us recall 

what kind of man the normal American 
citizen is, and take his point of view. 

The life of a normal man is made up of 
many activities, such as the pursuit of his 
trade or business or profession, the care of 
his family, the doing of his duty to his com- 
munity, the keeping of his health, the improve- 
ment of his mind, and the following at a less 
or greater distance of some absorbing ideal. He 
works to do the thing that he sets the greatest 
value on —to become an authority on some 
subject, to excel at golf, to amass a fortune, 
to be elected to a political office, to solve an 
economic or social problem perhaps, to make 
a scientific discovery, perhaps to restore the 
tariff or to make divorce laws uniform or to 
introduce common sense in marriage. Every 
thousand normal and active men have a 
thousand things that their hearts are set on 
and their energies are bent to. Just because of 
this great variety of ambitions and activities, 
life is especially interesting in our time and 
country. No matter what you are interested 
in, you may find companionship and rivalry. 
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If you look back over your life for a period, 
or if you look around you, you will discover 
that any normal man of our time touches 
life at more angles—has a wider and richer 
experience—than most men could have at 
any preceding time. In a word, life under 
modern conditions is wide and varied to a 
degree undreamed of in old times. 

And for the successful and efficient man 
modern life has a great variety of conveniences. 
The machinery of organization saves us time 
and trouble and ministers to us every hour of 
the day—from giving us tropical fruits for 
breakfast and the news of the world for a 
cent, to caring for property by trust companies 
and making it possible to travel around the 
world on a single ticket. This same perfect 
machinery of modern organizations insures 
our health—if we are wise—prolongs our 
lives, reimburses us for silver taken by the 
burglar, insures our crops against cyclones; 
it makes life and fortune safe and leaves us 
time and mind to give to the most important 
or the most pleasant business that we select 
to do. And we take this wide variety of 
interests and activities for granted. We take 
for granted, too, all the conveniences of 
modern life. We have a right to them all, 
and we live our lives so as to profit by them. 

Besides our wide range of activities and 
interests and the multitude of conveniences, 
we take for granted and depend on efficiency 
of service by the great machinery of modern 
life. The newspaper appears every morning; 
the train comes on schedule time; the man 
who owes you money pays it when it is due; 
and soon. And we have a right to count on 
the efficiency of our great organizations. 
We plan our lives by taking this for granted. 


II 


Now this statement of the variety of the 
activities of the normal efficient man, of his 
multitudinous conveniences, and of the elab- 
orate organization of things for comfort and 
convenience is a dull commonplace. Every 
man who deserves to live takes all these things 
for granted and goes on with his life, profiting 
by them. 

He goes on till—all on a sudden—what is 
supposed to be, and what surely ought to be, 
the best-organized, the safest, the most efficient 
machinery of all stops; the whole financial 
machine stops as a clock stops when the 
earth quakes. You may have put money 





into the bank. Like as not, you couldn’t 
get it the next day. You may own a good 
bond; like as not, its price falls, falls, falls— 
without any reference to the value of the 
property or the earnings of the business that 
itstandsfor. Why? All the economic doctors 
tell you why; but hardly any two agree and 
not one makes an explanation that is so 
simple as to be obvious. There ’s something 
“mysterious” about it. Nobody quite under- 
stands why. 

Then you discover that in a jiffy the variety 
is all gone out of life. Instead of pursuing 
his bread-earning work calmly and devoting 
some of his time to other things, everybody 
you know turns his mind to only this one 
subject. Will I fail? Is my money safe? 
What about the future? No matter how 
skilful or efficient a man may be, he is set 
to wondering whether he will ever get any 
more profits or earn any more money, or 
have a chance again to go on in a normal way. 
Life loses its variety of interests and diver- 
sions, and one vast fear darkens the horizon; 
and men think so much about money that 
greed assumes the aspect of a virtue. 

And the very conveniences of life are threat- 
ened. True, your morning paper continues 
to come; but you wish that it wouldn’t, so full 
is it of tales of disaster, of the suicides of finan- 
ciers, of rumors of more trouble, of the slack- 
ening of industry. The very conveniences 
of life become a nuisance, and one of the 
greatest conveniences of all—the banks and 
the trust companies—seemed likely to fail 
us. As for their doing their work with a 
silent efficiency that ought to be taken for 
granted, they utterly fall short; or (which 
is much the same thing), they suffer from 
fears that they may fail. For the time being 
this important part of the machinery of life 
is a practical failure. It causes you trouble 
rather than gives you help. You may live in 
a town in New Mexico, or you may live in 
Pittsburg—wherever you live, you had for a 
time fiat money offered you. You were told 
that the failure of certain banks and trust 
companies in New York had unsettled the 
financial world, and because of the crimes 
and mismanagement of a few men in New 
York you must take a printed promise of a 
dollar for a dollar—in New Mexico or in 
Oregon. What on earth had your town and 
your bank to do with a handful of bad men 
who live across the continent from you? 
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Or you were told that the President of the 
United States had acted as a bull in a china- 
shop and broken all the vases of credit in the 
country. You couldn’t see the logic of such 
an explanation; but, no matter, you got the 
annoyance; your life was stopped in its nor- 
mal course, and you had time to wonder 
how on earth all these things could be. 

Then you read that a few other men, strong, 
good men, threw their millions into the hole 
in public confidence in New York and that 
everything would come right—that Mr. 
Morgan had somehow done something that 
would in a little while make your credit dollar 
a good dollar, and still you wondered how 
Mr. Morgan in New York could effect the 
financial affairs, down to the value of a local 
dollar, in your remote town; and you were 
never sure that the explanation which was 
glibly made to you by your editor or your 
banker was the right explanation. It wasn’t 
easily intelligible. It seemed confused. It 
wasn’t simple and obvious. 


III 


This is not a grotesque nor an exaggerated 
statement of the feelings of most men of 
intelligence and of normal activities in the 
United States a month ago; and the feeling 
was warranted. If, at the very flood-tide of 
a prosperous era, when the crops are bounti- 
ful (and the mischief happened right at 
harvest-time, too), when our factories and 
mines had all been making money, when the 
railroads had more products to haul than they 
had cars or locomotives to carry them, we were 
all called on suddenly to halt because some- 
thing was the matter with money or with 
credit—surely this is proof that this part, at 
least, of our machinery of civilization is far 
from perfect. This is the sort of experience 
that fits frontier communities, not the richest 
and most «'aborately organized nation in the 
world. And then the damage was supposed 
to be mended as mysteriously and almost as 
suddenly as it had been inflicted. What won- 
der that many simple folk ask themselves if 
our great financial machinery be not so or- 
ganized or conducted that a few great men 
may play pranks with it for their own profit 
whenever they choose to do so. 

Something is wrong somewhere, be it our 
banking system, be it our currency, be it the 
concentration of capital, be it the too rapid 
growth of our industries, or be it old wars on 
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the other side of the world—whatever it be, 
something is wrong in our organization of 
‘things. Other countries have not, in recent 
years, at least, suffered such sharp attacks to 
the unsettling of all activities. Why should 
our country? 

Yet, when we ask these questions, the 
loudest voices that we hear are the voices of 
quacks who have heal-alls for every ailment 
of civilization, and there is not an authoritative 
plan of prevention that all sensible men will 
agree upon. Somebody somewhere has too 
much power for good or for mischief under 
our present system of financial organization. 
Or, have we a rational plan of financial organi- 
zation, at all? ‘Till we get beyond the reach 
of such panics as this last one, we can hardly 
boast of our financial system. The whole 
experience seems like a nightmare or a revel 
of idiocy. 


IV 


And the worst of it was not the fall in values 
nor the sudden brake put on industry, bad 
as these were. To go back where we began— 
to the state of mind and the plan of life of a 
normal man—we see how such men’s lives 
were swung from their usual orbit. Men 
who gave only proper thought to money- 
getting—regarding money as a tool to do 
worthy tasks with—were thrown off their 
balance. Everybody went money-mad for 
the time being. No company of insane men 
presents a more pathetic spectacle than the 
panic-stricken throngs that made runs on 
certain banks or that rushed frantically about 
the financial district of New York. The 
thought of the whole people—even those who 
had no deposits in the banks—was on money, 
money, money; and by the time some wretched 
bank presidents had killed themselves in New 
York, the people in interior towns couldn’t 
imagine where all the cash in the country 
had suddenly hid itself. Everybody’s mind 
was on money. It was a sordid and vulgar 
experience, a degrading diversion from normal 
activities and from a life of decent mental 
poise and steady work. Thus a large part of 
the well-balanced persons in the United States 
whose lives are not given to the race for wealth 
seemed to justify the taunt that we are all 
money-mad; and this by no fault whatso- 
ever of the normal part of the country’s 
population. 
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THE COUNTRY AS A CRITIC OF NEW YORK 
HERE is a widespread notion that the 
masses of people in the interior feel very 
bitter toward New York and especially toward 
Wall Street, upon which they lay the blame for 
financial flurries and panics, rather than upon 
our currency or banking system. Ex-Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, for example, was recently 
quoted as saying that at some time we should 
have a civil war between the East and the West. 
It is hard accurately to distinguish temporary 
emotions from representative public opinion 
on such a subject. But side-lights like the 
following have some interest. 

An Eastern college president, who during 
the weeks of the panic visited institutions 
of learning in eight or ten states of the Miss- 
issippi Valley, found almost everywhere the feel- 
ing that the seat of the wrong is in New York 
—a more or less vague but persistent notion. 
It is in New York that the great rich men live, 
that the great financial transactions are carried 
on, that the great accumulations of capital are 
controlled, and that the most conspicuous 
financial wrong-doers operate. Therefore, the 
main mischief is done there and thence spreads 
throughout the land; and many educated 
people were bitter toward New York. 

A salesman for a wholesale house who trav- 
eled through Michigan and Ohio during the 
weeks of highest excitement found his cus- 
tomers in the cities and larger towns unwilling 
to buy anything, and some of them even in a 
mood to cancel previous orders. They were in 
a panic of uncertainty. But, as soon as he 
went to small towns, where the merchants deal 
directly with the farmers, he took good orders. 
There was no uncertainty there—except that 
the farmers themselves were somewhat anxious 
about the money that they had in banks. 
The people in the small towns and in the 
country had no panic and no especial trouble, 
and they had no quarrel with anybody. In the 
larger towns many persons blamed the news- 
papers. If they had not kept crying panic, no- 
body would have known that there was a panic. 
The local bankers had anxious days because 
much of their money was in New York or 
Chicago; and, if it should turn out that they 
could not get it quickly, they might face 
disaster. 

But they did get it. Few persons realize 
what enormous sums were sent into the in- 
terior from New York. For instan-e, during 
the five weeks ending November 22d, New 
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York sent to the interior more than 83 million 
dollars. During the corresponding weeks of 
1906 it sent only 15 millions and in 1905 
less than 13 millions. In a word, New 
York sent inland 5 millions more than all 
the gold imports and all the Government 
deposits of that period. Much of this money 
was, of course, money that belonged to the 
interior; but when it was sent home so quickly 
and in such an enormous volume, the interior 
has no reason to criticize New York on that 
score. The hoarding of money was done 
quite as much in the interior as in the East, 
and apparently much more. 

It must be remembered, too, that the inland 
towns and cities sent their accumulations to 
New York in the first place—and they send 
them continually in normal times—in order to 
receive the high rate of interest that can be 
got on call loans and in other ways. When 
they send it in periods of profit, they have no 
right to complain about its being here in times 
of danger. And, whatever be the temporary 
outcry, the accumulations of the country will 
come to New York again when money is 
higher here than in local markets. Economic 
laws overrule sentiment. 

It is the interior bankers and business men, 
in fact, who make New York what it is. It is 
in great measure their money—the money of 
the country in general—that goes to make 
the large accumulations in the financial centre. 
It flows in obedience to an economic demand. 
But it flows so easily under normal conditions 
that much money which might profitably be 
invested at home comes away into these great 
reservoirs. For instance, many an _ interior 
town which ought to improve its own traction 
service, waits until a promoter comes from a 
big city and buys it and issues bonds and 
improves it and transfers its real ownership 
to some big money centre. Local men and 
local money ought to have done the task in 
the first place and kept all the profits at 
home. 

This financial controversy between the 
country and New York is somewhat like the 
controversy about state and Federal functions 
of government. When the states neglect their 
business till the General Government has to 
do it, criticism of the activity of the central 
power is not quite gracious. 

A great financial centre is as necessary as 
a centre of general government. Both are, 
in the main, what the people make them or 
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permit them to become. Each easily develops 
abuses of -power—especially the financial 
centre. But, while each great centre is neces- 
sary to do the larger tasks, local activity and 
pride ought not to leave local tasks to be done 
away from home. Every community ought 
to be a real, if small, centre—both financial and 
political—so far as possible self-governing 
and independent. And in finance this state 
of things is coming to pass faster perhaps 
than the public appreciates. 

But the unthinking financial outcry against 


New York is really a cry against a centre 


to which the people themselves in large measure 
contribute their wealth, in obedience to the 
law of the greatest profits and the greatest 
convenience. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR AND iTS OUTLOOK 


WE ARE come again to a year of Presi- 

dential campaign. It is a high function 
of a great democracy to elect a head, and a 
campaign is a means of educating the people 
in government; and it might be so conducted 
as to have a far more serious educational 
value than it usually has. But, conducted 
even as it is, it is a valuable experience. We 
ought, therefore, to welcome a national cam- 
paign year; but most men do not, because 
the emphasis that is put on politics for six 
months or more distracts us from our ordinary 
pursuits. ‘The newspapers put big headlines 
over political articles, day after day, week 
after week, for half a year or more; men talk 
chiefly of candidates and “issues” ; the financial 
and commercial world gossip and speculate 
about the effect of the election on business; 
and this undue concentration of attention on 
one subject usually causes some slackening of 
industry. Still, it is a great experience that 
we have every four years, and the incidental 
disturbances of the normal life are more than 
paid for by the keeping alive of the popular 
interest in government. 


II 


Unless all signs fail (and sometimes all signs 
do fail), the nominees will be Mr. Bryan and 
either Mr. Taft or Mr. Hughes. Mr. Bryan will 
have no chance of election; and his nomination, 
if it be made for the sheer lack of another man, 
will be equivalent to the surrender of his party 
before the contest begins. But a third nomi- 
nation and defeat will have at least this result— 
surely the Democratic party will then have 
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done with its strange subjugation by him, and 
it will have a chance, with new men and new 
earnestness, to reéstablish itself and most 
likely to come again into power. 

It is too soon to make any forecast of the 
Republican nomination. On the surface of 
things, Mr. Taft seems to be the “logical” 
candidate. But he has no organization work- 
ing to secure the nomination and he will have 
none. For the moment the superficial 
observers may conclude that his complete 
identification with Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration is a disadvantage to him. Yet for 
several elections complete identification with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration has been the 
most popular help that a candidate for Congress 
could have. And the identification of Mr. 
Taft with the President’s policies is not an 
inheritance. It is the outcome of Mr. Taft’s 
own personality and experience and convictions. 
He would have had the same policies if Mr. 
Roosevelt had never developed them. His 
practical experience and temperament, too, 
would cause him to pursue them in a way 
somewhat different from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
— as the two men are different in manner and 
method. 

Neither has Governor Hughes an organiza- 
tion at work for him, nor will he have. The 
nomination must come to him. He will not 
go after it any more than Mr. Taft will lay 
down his duties as Secretary of War in order 
to seek it. ‘The Republican party, therefore, 
is as fortunate and as strong in the men who 
stand out as possible nominees as the Demo- 
cratic party is unfortunate and weak. 


III 


The insulting talk has gone on in many 
quarters about Mr. Roosevelt’s “playing hide- 
and-seek’”’ (this is Justice Brewer’s phrase) with 
the Republican nomination. The President 
has done nothing to warrant such an accusa- 
ion of bad faith with the people. On the night 
of his election as President, without any pres- 
sure from without, and without any reason 
except his own wish, he said this to the people 
of the United States: 


“On the fourth of March next I shall have 
served three and one-half years, and this three and 
one-half years constitutes my first term. The wise 
custom which limits the President to two terms 
regards the substance and not the form. Under no 
circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination.” 
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That was not the expression of a mere 
impulse of the moment, nor of a merely personal 
feeling. It was more than that. It was a 
deliberate declaration of approval of a custom 
grown so strong as to have the force of law. 
It was, moreover, the formulation of an honor- 
able and wise policy. It was as much as to 
say: ‘Whatever policies I further, whatever 
men I appoint, whatever I do as President for 
the next four years, I wish it distinctly under- 
stood by all the people that I shall do nothing 
with the slightest reference to my continuance 
in office.” That was wise, frank, manly. 
And it was a voluntary and solemn compact 
with the people. The people accepted it 
in the same frank way in which it was made. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s acts and appointments have 
been judged, till the outburst of this recent 
ungenerous and unjust criticism, by the people 
on their merits and not with reference to his 
personal advancement. Many preceding Pres- 
idents were embarrassed by the ever-present 
suspicion that whatever they did was done with 
reference to a renomination. Mr. Roosevelt 
relieved himself of that at one stroke. 
When the activity of some of his friends made 
others question his sincerity, he called for the 
newspaper men, repeated the declaration made 
on election night, and added: “I have not 
changed and shall not change the decision thus 
announced.” This positive statement has been 
accepted as final even by those to whom the 
former declaration was not sufficient. 

If Mr. Roosevelt should yield to the clamors 
of his silly friends and to the nagging “dare”’ 
of his persistent enemies and seek or accept a 
renomination, he would be guilty of a breach 
not only of a wise custom but of a definite 
compact made voluntarily with himself and 
with the people; and no compact or promise 
that he should thereafter make would be taken 
seriously. He would forfeit the confidence 
of thousands of the best men who have ap- 
proved and applauded his unswerving devo- 
tion to the public welfare regardless of his 
personal fortunes—his unswerving devotion to 
the public welfare even in his mistakes of 
judgment, of method, and of men. His 
strength has been this very quality—his 
vigorous work for the public, his disregard of 
special interests. To yield now to the per- 
sonal flattery of another nomination—if it 
should by an idiotic panic be offered to him— 
would be to throw away the enormous moral 
force of his whole career as President; and he is 





not the man to make such a mistake nor to show 
such a fundamental weakness of character in 
the very respect wherein he has been strongest. 


A MOVE FOR A SOUTHERN PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE 


“CONVENTION” was held at Nashville, 

Tenn., several months ago at which a 
committee was appointed to set forth reasons 
why the Democratic party should nominate a 
Southern man for the Presidency this year, and 
Ex-Governor James D. Porter is chairman. 
The committee published an address that puts 
the case strongly and well—that most of the 
party’s successes have been under Southern 
leadership, yet for half a century the South 
has had no candidate, and no national nomi- 
nee since Polk in 1844; that this wish for a 
Southern man is neither personal nor sectional; 
that it is in behalf of no particular candidate 
but is meant to emphasize the unity of the 
nation; that no man should be nominated merely 
because he is a Southern man but that a 
Southern man should be found who stands 
“‘preéminently for statesmanship and executive 
ability”; that the Democracy of the South is 
“free from the domination of corporate interests 
and predatory wealth”; and that the nomi- 
nation of a proper Southern man would revive 
such a spirit of national feeling and hopeful- 
ness as “would develop men who would 
measure up to the standard of the founders 
of Democracy and of those times when South- 
ern statesmanship attracted the attention of 
the world.” 

Now that is well said. And at the very 
worst, no Southern candidate could have been 
worse beaten last time than the candidate that 
the party accepted from New York, or worse 
than the party will probably be beaten this 
year with a stale candidate from Nebraska. 
For practical reasons, therefore, there is nothing 
to lose by this Tennessee programme; and 
for other and better reasons there would be 
an immense gain if a man of such character 
and qualities were found as would once more 
strike a. note of sincerity in party life. 

This Tennessee platform is the stronger for 
being impersonal; but, before it can be carried 
out, its purposeful omission must be supplied, 
an omission that is the gist of the whole 
matter. Who is the man? When the right 
man appears all the reasoning of the programme 
will be not only sound but (what is of more 
importance) it will be pat and effective. 



































Millions of men in the Northern and Western 
States who are Democrats or have been 
and would like again to be Democrats would 
welcome the candidacy of such a Southern 
man as this Tennessee address describes; 
and the fact that he was a Southern man would 
not be a disadvantage. It would probably 
act as a definite advantage. ll that is needed 
is the right personality—a national person- 
ality of sincerity. And these millions of men 
in the North and West who were once Demo- 
crats and would like to be Democrats again 
are necessary for the success of the party. 
The South alone cannot elect. 

Perhaps as strong a man as the South now 
has in public life—surely as safe a man—is 
Mr. Culberson, of Texas, the new leader of 
the minority party in the Senate. He has not 
the defect of flying off at a tangent; he does 
not put himself forever on the defensive; and 
to act on the defensive has been the misfortune 
of Southern political thought and tempera- 
ment these fifty years. 


THREE VIEWS OF THE TARIFF 
I 
The President 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his mes- 

sage to Congress, in December, wrote about 
the tariff in a tone that undoubtedly meets the 
approval of the majority of business men. 
He said: 


“This country is definitely committed to the pro- 
tective system, and any effort to uproot it could 
not but cause widespread industrial disaster ‘ 
But ina country of such phenomenal growth as 
ours it is probably well that every dozen years or 
so the tariff laws should be carefully scrutinized, 
so as to see that no excessive or improper benefits 
are conferred thereby, that proper revenue is pro- 
vided and that our foreign trade is encouraged. 
. The question should be approached 
purely from a business standpoint, both the time 
and the manner of the change being such as to 
arouse the minimum of agitation and disturbance 
in the business world and to give the least play for 
selfish and factional motives This means 
that the subject cannot with wisdom be dealt with 
in the year preceding a Presidential election, 
because, as a matter of fact, experience has con- 
clusively shown that at such a time it is impossible 
to get men to treat it from the standpoint of the 
public good. In my judgment, the wise time to 


deal with the matter is immediately after such 
election.” 
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He recommended the repeal of the duty on 
works of art, the importation of which 
“should be encouraged in every way”; and 
he wrote also: 


“There should be no tariff on any forest prod- 
uct grown in this country and in especial there 
should be no tariff on wood pulp.” 


II 
The Democratic Ex-President 


A member of the staff of THE WoRLpD’s 
Work made a visit to Mr. Cleveland and asked 
him whether he thought the principles laid 
down in his famous tariff-reform message were 
applicable to present conditions. He replied: 

“T should be very glad indeed to be instru- 
mental in bringing the people back toward 
sober thought on this subject. The message 
is aS appropriate now as when it was written.” 

Mr. Cleveland also pointed out that the 
hoarding by the Government of the unneces- 
sary money accumulated under the tariff had 
given occasion for financial distress. 

“The Government,” he continued, ‘‘should 
be totally disassociated from business.” 

One prophecy of the message, that trusts 
and combinations fostered by the tariff would 
destroy domestic competition in protected indus- 
tries, he remarked, had come true. 

And he repeated, in slightly differentlanguage, 
what he had said while President, that “a 
reasonable and timely submission to such a 
demand (for tariff reform) should certainly 
be possible without disastrous shock to any 
interest; and a cheerful concession sometimes 
averts abrupt and heedless action, often the 
outgrowth of impatience and delayed justice.” 

The following are the parts of the message 
referred to: 


“When we consider that the theory of our institu- 
tions guarantees to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with 
only such deduction as may be his share toward the 
careful and economical maintenance of the govern- 
ment which protects him, it is plain that the exac- 
tion of more than this is indefensible extortion, 
and a culpable betrayal of American fairness and 
justice. This wrong, inflicted upon those who bear 
the burden of national taxation, like other wrongs 
multiplies a brood of evil consequences. The 
public treasury, which should only exist asa conduit 
conveying the peoples’ tribute to its legitimate ob- 
jects of expenditure, becomes a hoarding-place for 
money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the 
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people’s use, thus crippling our national energies, 
suspending our country’s development, preventing 
investment in productive enterprise, threatening 
financial disturbance, and inviting schemes of pub- 
lic plunder. 

“Our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, 
and illogical source of unnecessary taxation, ought 
to be at once revised and amended. These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price 
to consumers of all articles imported and subject 
to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. 
Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax paid 
by those who purchase for use these imported arti- 
cles. Many of these things, however, are raised or 
manufactured in our own country, and the duties 
now levied upon foreign goods and products are 
called protection to these home manufacturers, be- 
cause they render it possible for those of our people 
who are manufacturers to make these taxed articles 
and sell them for a price equal to that demanded 
for the imported goods that have paid customs duty. 
So it happens that while comparatively a few use 
the imported articles, millions of our people, who 
never use and never saw any of the foreign products, 
purchase and use things of the same kind made in 
this country, and pay therefore nearly or quite the 
same enhanced price which the duty adds to the im- 
ported articles. Those who buy imports pay the 
duty charged thereon into the public treasury, but 
the great majority of our citizens, who buy domes- 
tic articles of the same class, pay a sum at least 
approximately equal to this duty to the home manu- 
facturer. 

“Tt is not proposed to relieve the country entirely 
of this taxation. It must be extensively continued 
as the source of the Government’s income; and in 
a readjustment of our tariff the interests of Ameri- 
can labor engaged in manufacture should be 
carefully considered, as well as the preserva- 
tion of our manufacturers. It may be called pro- 
tection, or by any other name, but relief from the 
hardships and dangers of our present tariff laws 
should be devised with the special precaution against 
imperiling the existence of our manufacturing inter- 
ests. But this existence should not mean a condi- 
tion which, without regard to the public welfare or 
a national exigency, must always insure the realiza- 
tion of immense profits instead of moderately 
Oe ee ee 

“The reduction of taxation demanded should be 
so measured as not to necessitate or justify either 
the loss of employment by the workingman or the 
lessening of his wages; and the profits still remain- 
ing to the manufacturer, after a necessary readjust- 
ment, should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of 
the interests of his employees, either in their oppor- 
tunity to work, or in the diminution of their com- 
pensation. Nor can the worker in manufactures fail 
to understand that while a high tariff is claimed to be 
necessary to allow the payment of remunerative 
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wages, it certainly results in a very large increase in 
the price of nearly all sorts of manufactures, which, 
in almost countless forms, he needs for the use of 
himself and his family. He receives at the desk of 
his employer his wages, and, perhaps before he 
reaches his home, is obliged, in a purchase for family 
use of an article which embraces his own labor, to 
return,in the payment of the increase in price which 
the tariff permits, the hard-earned compensation 
of many days of toil. 

“The farmer and agriculturist, who manufactures 
nothing, but who pays the increased price which 
the tariff imposes upon every agricultural imple- 
ment, upon all he wears and upon all he uses and 
owns, except the increase of his flocks and herds 
and such things as his husbandry produces from 
the soil, is invited to aid in maintaining the present 
situation. 

““Nor can the presentation made of such consider- 
ations be, with any degree of fairness, regarded as 
evidence of unfriendliness toward our manufac- 
turing interests, or of any lack of appreciation of 
their value and importance. 

“. . . Opportunity for safe, careful, and delib- 
erate reform is now offered, and none of us should 
be unmindful of a time when an abused and irri- 
tated people, heedless of those who have resisted 
timely and reasonable relief, may insist upon a 
radical and sweeping rectification of their wrongs. 

“The question thus imperatively presented for 
solution should be approached in a spirit higher 
than partisanship, and considered in the light of 
that regard for patriotic duty which should 
characterize the action of those intrusted with the 
weal of a confiding people. 

“Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not 
be improved by dwelling upon the theories of pro- 
tection and free trade. This savors too much of 
bandying epithets. It isa condition which confronts 
us—notatheory. Relief from this condition may 
involve a slight reduction of the advantages which 
we award our home productions, but the entire with- 
drawal of such advantages should not be contem- 
plated. The question of free trade is absolutely 
irrelevant; and the persistent claim made in certain 
quarters that all efforts to relieve the people from 
unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so- 
called free-traders is mischievous, and far removed 
from any consideration for the public good.” 


III 
A Manufacturer 


Mr. H. E. Miles, president of the National 
Association of Implement and Vehicle Manu- 
facturers, wrote in a recent number of 
American Industries: 


“‘T have made money every year out of the tariff 
graft. Not much, but still a little. 
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“The tariff barons raised their price $50,000 
to me. I made a charge against the jobber of 
$60,000 and I know that he charged more than 
$70,000 for the $60,000 he paid me. Before 
reaching the consumer the $50,000 charge became 
about $100,000 to be paid by the agricultural 
consumer. 

“The manufacturer who would prosper must 
make a double profit, one by the shrewd manage- 
ment of his business and another by still shrewder 
manipulation in Washington. 

“When Congress gave us 45 per cent., we need- 
ng only 20 per cent., they gave usa Congrtes- 
sional permit, if not an invitation, to consolidate, 
form one great trust, and advance our prices 25 
per cent., being the difference between the 20 
per cent. needed and the 45 per cent. given.” 


“THE MOST WEIGHTY QUESTION” 


N HIS invitation to the governors of all 

the states and territories to a conference 
at the White House in May, to discuss means 
of preserving the natural resources of the 
country, President Roosevelt wrote, without 
extravagance, that this is “the most weighty 
question now before the people of the United 
States.” He continued: ‘“The proposed con- 
ference, which is the first of its kind, will be 
among the most important gatherings in our 
history in its effect upon the welfare of all 
our people.” Our fathers had the richest 
continental area ever held by men of our race. 
They and we have developed it in many ways 
but in many ways we have depleted it— 
have wasted forests and coal and the power 
of streams and the original richness of soil, 
to a degree that we do not yet fully appreciate. 
But with all our waste, the land is still rich. 
Yet it is time we were awake to our wasteful 
ways. 

Of this conference and of the many forms 
of activity to the same great purpose, two 
things may be expected—an authoritative state- 
ment by experts of definite ways by which 
we may economically use our resources, and 
the prodigious emphasis that such a meeting 
will put on the subject Every public journal 
in the land will be obliged to discuss it. 

Luckily—and this is matter for universal 
appreciation—there is now in the public 
service a group of men to whom the adminis- 
tration of this subject falls that have not been 
matched for zeal and knowledge in our history, 
nor perhaps in the history of any country. 
They include (though this list by no means 
includes them all) Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
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Forester, who has already recast American 
thought and changed American character in 
its relation to forestry and all that forestry 
implies; Mr. Garfield, Secretary of the In- 
terior, in whose department the reclamation 
work of the Government is carried on, and 
under whom a new commissjoner is trying 
to purge the land-office of long-established 
graft; Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
during whose long administration agriculture 
has made greater progress than it made perhaps 
during any preceding century; Dr. Holmes, 
of the Geological Survey, a man of scientific 
training and of adventure and imagination, 
who has conducted the important coal tests 
for the Government, which have demonstrated 
fuel-values and opened the way to great 
economies; Dr. McGee, now the secretary of 
the Inland Waterways Commission, a scientific 
man of varied attainments whose whole life 
has been given to the public service and whose 
recent article on the Mississippi River in 
this magazine gives a new and broader con- 
ception of our whole great valley and of the 
possibilities of stream management. 

To emphasize this awakening appreciatior 
of our natural wealth and to point out the 
lessons that the Government’s work in the 
West has for the whole people, of every part 
of the land, THE Wortp’s Work pub- 
lishes portraits of these men of surpassing 
usefulness, and it has thought the space well 
filled that has been given to articles wherein 
irrigation and forestry and land administra- 
tion and the like have been explained and 
illustrated. This is “the most weighty ques- 
tion now before the people,” and a great step 
in our education and in our national wealth 
may start from the proper study of it. 


TO REFORM BANKING IN NEW YORK 


ANKING, under the laws of the state of 
New York, is in a fair way to undergo a 
long-needed reform. Governor Hughes recently 
appointed a committee of six practical bankers 
to study the whole subject, and to make a 
report on the points that need change. It isa 
practical step toward practical legislation. In 
the coming session it is likely that the Governor 
will throw all his influence into the fight to 
“clean house.” 

The committee went to work on the day it 
was appointed. It gathered information in all 
quarters—from bankers, from merchants, from 
financial critics. It was a working committee, 
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not title-proud nor technical nor bound in 
the usual chains of convention. 

The net result will be the strengthening of 
New York’s already fairly strong banking 
system. The savings banks need little, if any, 
remedial legislation. ‘They stand at the head 
of the honor list in the country. The state 
banks and the trust companies, however, have 
never been what they should be. 

The first main question that will come before 
the legislature will undoubtedly be, “What is 
a bank?” In New York we have grown 
accustomed to see department stores, great 
mercantile houses, even political parties, estab- 
lishing banks under their personal domination. 
The evil results of such loose banking may be 
traced through the panic of October and 
November. It is time to put a stop to them, 
before the evil spreads and causes loss to 
thousands of depositors. 

Another striking evil in New York is the 
lack of proper supervision over the process of 
winding up a bank that has failed. In the 
case of national banks, the expenses, legal 
and administrative, average well under 5 per 
cent. of the net assets. In New York, they 
have run above 50 per cent. “Counsel: fees,” 
“receivers’ fees,” and “advisory fees” have 
been worse enemies of the depositor than even 
the personal misdoing of officials. It has come 
to be almost an axiom that the plundering of a 
bank begins with the closing of its doors. 
There is room here for a sweeping reform; 
and it is pleasant to note that a lawyer will 
take the lead in fighting this evil of the lawyers’ 
profession in New York. 

In general, the machinery of bank super- 
vision in New York must be strengthened. 
The department has been lax—exceedingly 
lax at times. The functions of a trust company 
have been allowed to extend beyond all reason. 
Only recently was any reserve required to 
safeguard public deposits in such institutions. 
The lines that properly divide the commercial 
and the trust banking of the trust company 
have been obliterated. Speculation has crept 
in to corrupt the trust companies, so that to-day 
they are the most dangerous element in the 
entire banking situation in the state. The 
lines must be redrawn, distinctly, unmistak- 
ably; and the law must be provided with 
machinery to guarantee that its observance 
shall be enforced. 

Supervision must be defined. More than 
one hundred institutions in New York City use 
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the word “savings” in their titles, and invite 
the deposits of savings, yet operate outside 


the regulation of the savings-bank law. Some 
of them advertise that they are doing business 
“under the supervision of the banking depart- 
ment.” No institution should be allowed 
to use the phrase “savings” in its title un- 
less it operate in the full letter and spirit 
of the savings-bank law, which is possibly 
the best measure of its kind in the United 
States. 

Fortunately there has been little real dis- 
aster. The failure of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, the runs on other trust companies, 
the closing of the Borough Bank in Brooklyn 
under distressing circumstances—all these are 
a small price to pay for the awakening of public 
feeling for bank revision. The people must, 
and will, support their Governor in this fight 
for sound banking. A year ago they would 
not have given him such hearty support. 
To-day, thanks to the catastrophe of October 
and November, the bank reformer marches 
confidently to victory. 


HESITATING TO FACE THE TRUTH 


HE commissioners of the fire and life 

insurance companies of a number of states 
met together a little while ago to devise some 
method by which these companies might avoid 
publishing in their annual reports the market 
values of the stocks and bonds that they own. 
They sought a system by which they could 
conceal the shrinkage of their investments 
during the past twelve months, which, in some 
cases, has changed an imposing surplus into 
an embarrassing deficit. 

It was coolly proposed that the statements 
should be made as of December 31, 1906, 
completely ignoring the collapse of 1907. 
In other words, some insurance managers 
desired to solicit business in 1908 on figures 
which would show their investments at almost 
the highest value in history. It would be hard 
to recall a business proposal made at any time 
or in any place more foolish than this. The 
business public cannot be cajoled in so simple 
away. There are grim facts, cold records of 
disaster, to be met. It is the part of manliness 
to face them with courage, not with flimsy lies. 
Every man who holds a policy, whether it be 
on his life or his property, is entitled to know 
just what the assets of his company are worth, 
not what they were worth a year ago. Above 
all else, every man who is asked to take out a 
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new policy is entitled to know the whole truth 
about these companies. 

It is a pleasure to note that some of the 
companies steadfastly opposed all attempts to 
put into effect any policy of concealment. 
They were wise enough and honest enough 
to know that concealment—in the insurance 
business of all places—is the mother of 
distrust, and distrust is the mother of panic 
and ruin. 

Of course, excuses are easily found. When 
all others fail, the life insurance companies 
may fall back upon the tontine policy-holders, 
whose annual dividends might be imperiled, 
or at least reduced, if the loss in securities in 
1907 were written off. This is a small per- 
centage of the total insurance, and is not a 
sufficient excuse for any such action as that 
proposed. 


NEW YORK’S TAX ON THE COUNTRY’S TRAFFIC 


R. JAMES J. HILL recently called 
attention to the ever-increasing cost of 
living and doing business in New York, which 
has reached such a height as to threaten indus- 
tries here and the business of the port. If this 
cost keeps on increasing, much shipping may 
have to be diverted to other seaports. There is 
enough truth in this forecast to warrant serious 
attention. The tax on transportation is 
enormous—probably higher than at any other 
great port in the world. Harbor dues, lighter- 
age expenses, storage, all the incidentals of 
freight traffic, are very high. Rents are ex- 
orbitant. Much time is wasted, too. 

This, of course, is not a new condition, but 
these expenses have had a tendency, as most 
other expenses have, to increase during the 
years of exceptional prosperity. In spite of 
them, the traffic has come in an ever-increasing 
flood. True, the railroads made it unprofit- 
able to ship great volumes of grain through 
this gateway, but they did this voluntarily, 
to relieve the strain of a too-great traffic 
through New York. 

Even with these drawbacks, it will be a 
very long time before New York ceases to be 
the great port of entry and exit for trans- 
atlantic trade, particularly in manufactured 
products. But the city and the state ought to 
see to it that the tax on business is made as 
light as possible. Port charges, elevator dues, 
freight differentials, lighterage charges, ought 
to be kept reasonable, and, above all, dock 
facilities on both rivers ought to be cheap 
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and good. Less patronage and politics and 
a higher. public spirit should come to the 
regulation of these things. 

The public spirit of New York is not merely 
local in its effects or obligations; it must 
cover the whole country. For the wealth 
and the business activity of the whole country 
contribute to this city as to no other. 


THE LONG VOYAGE OF THE FLEET 


cr big fleet of warships has gone on its 
long cruise around South America; and 
they present such a spectacle as was never 
séen before — practically the whole force of 
the second. naval power in the world steam- 
ing from one ocean to another. 

There are two clear-cut conceptions of the 
navy that shape men’s opinions of this exploit. 
One is that it is an undesirable thing for us 
to have—us who are opposed to war, and who 
ought to bring every possible influence to bear 
to encourage universal peace; and that our 
having a navy contradicts our peaceful pro- 
fessions and, in fact, keeps our warlike qualities 
alive and is a menace to peace. That is a 
perfectly clear opinion, and many worthy 
men hold it. 

The other clear-cut opinion is that an effi- 
cient navy is a guarantee of peace—is, indeed, 
necessary to maintain peace and to insure 
our safety, because we have not yet come into 
an era of universal arbitration and because, 
since there will surely be international wars 
in the future, we must be prepared lest one 
should be thrust on us. That also is a per- 
fectly clear opinion, and it is held, we 
imagine, by a large majority of the American 
people. 

But it is hard to find good standing-room 
between these two opinions. If we ought not 
to have a navy at all, our expenditure for 
warships and for keeping the officers and men 
in good training is wrong. But, if we must 
have ships and men, then we must have good 
ships and enough of them to do real fighting; 
and the men who man them must be kept in 
perfect training. It would be mere silly 
demoralization to have a few relatively worth- 
less ships and to permit officers and crews to 
become soft. Since, therefore, our policy 
is to have a navy, the addition of a reasonable 
number of new ships, as the Secretary of the 
Navy asks, and the practice cruise of the 
fleet to the Pacific are not only defensible but 
praiseworthy, even necessary Every officer 
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and every man will be the better master of 
his craft for this experience; and such ships 
as succumb, if any do, ought to be put out of 
commission. There is no use in maintaining 
them as warships if they are unequal to this 
journey and the return cruise. 

Other good effects of the voyage seem to 
have been forgotten by those who are dis- 
pleased by such naval activity. At every 
South American port where the fleet calls, 
the people will welcome it and will be impressed 
by its coming as a friendly act. In a sense, 
Admiral Evans’s visits to these ports will be a 
visit of our Government to these South-Amer- 
ican Governments—a friendly visit; and there 
is no other equally convenient and impressive 
way for our Government to make a friendly 
visit to these Governments. The good effects 
of Secretary Root’s visit will be strengthened 
by Admiral Evans. 

These friendly influences, the gratification 
of our own people of the Pacific States, the 
experience that the officers and crews will 
have, and the practical test of the ships them- 
selves, are among the good results looked for. 
As for a threat to Japan and the stirring up of 
hostile feelings there—these have vanished as 
other mares’ nests do. 


THE STING OF PREJUDICE AGAINST JAPANESE 


APAN, in fact, has shown singular wisdom 

and forbearance in dealing with the 
emigration of laborers to the United States. 
When Baron Ishii, the commissioner to in- 
vestigate the subject, discovered by his own 
observations and experiences here and in 
Canada that there was a settled and even 
violent objection to their coming, he went 
home and advised his countrymen to pursue 
an exceedingly conciliatory policy. 

The Japanese Government has informed 
our Government that it is revising and restrict- 
ing the system of passports, so as to lessen 
the number of immigrants to our country, 
and thus prevent possible restrictive legis- 
lation by Congress. Japan prefers that its 
laborers should go to Korea and Man- 
churia and develop territory under their own 
control. 

Still, there is a sting in the protruding fact 
for the Japanese—the bald fact of a strong 
race prejudice. In war, in statesmanship, in 
education, in art, in science, they have won 
the admiration of the world; but they now 
discover that the American and the English- 
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man, in spite of their admiration of these 
achievements, draw a color-line against them 
as they draw it against other colored races. 
Their Government is cordially admitted into 
the family of nations and their men of culture 
and distinction are welcomed by white men; 
but the Japanese laborer may not freely share 
the opportunities that are open in the white 
man’s land in America to other white men of 
whatever race or country. There is hidden 
somewhere in this distinction trouble for the 
future. But in the meantime Japan is pru- 
dent, patient, astute, and its statesmen show the 
wisdom of self-restraint. In the meantime, too, 
Japanese laborers are welcomed in Brazil, 
where the Government distributes land among 
them to induce them to settle; and Mexico 
also is hospitable to them. 

The change of one Japanese ambassador 
for another had no especial significance touch- 
ing the relations of the two Governments— 
so the world was assured both from Washington 
and from Tokio; but there is no doubt of a 
feeling of profound disappointment in the 
Japanese mind about the temper shown in 
America toward Japanese laborers. 


CROSS-CURRENTS OF MIGRATION 


HE large stream of steerage passengers 
back to Europe, which began in the fall, 
means that the labor market of the world is 
coming to be like the market of a neighborhood. 
When there is work at good wages here, 
Italians and Scandinavians and the rest come 
and do it; and, when work slackens, they go 
back home, where they can live more cheaply 
and happily, some to start life again in their 
old homes with the capital that they have 
saved, and others to come back here again 
when they are needed at high wages. You 
may find, especially in Italy, many good houses 
that have been built and many families 
established in comfort by money earned in 
America. Thus the old lands, where living 
is cheaper, take their toll of our prosperity; 
and in periods of depression large sums of 
wage-money, just when we need it most, go 
abroad. In this way a panic here, or even a 
lessening of work, contributes to the prosperity 
of many European communities. This is not 
economically fair; but the laws of economics 
work across boundary lines and oceans as wire- 
less telegraphy does. 
The loss of many of the best foreign laborers 
and of their money (for only the best return 
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to their homelands) is one of the penalties of 
our industrial system—the system of feverish 
activity, of large organization, of civic and 
social carelessness of the individual, and of the 
high cost of living On the other hand, it is 
fortunate that the going of these laborers 
relieves us of the danger of large masses of 
unemployed when a time of depression comes. 
It gives a better chance to the larger stream 
that is ever flowing hither. More than a 
million came during ten months last year, 
and perhaps half a million will go back this 
winter. 

Large movements of population are among 
the most interesting things in human history. 
They are caused in our time by economic 
demand, by oppressive conditions at home, 
by the cheapness of travel, by well-traveled 
roads (that is, by sheer habit and momen- 
tum); and every large movement has its 
many-sided significance. For instance, the 
readiness of many Italians to return to 
their own country indicates the better chances 
in life there that the enormous Italian emigra- 
tion of the last decade or two has brought. 
They are welcomed back wherever they are 
needed. The former economic and political 
pressure has been relaxed. Moreover, these 
men and women who go back carry many 
new ideas and some new habits that help 
to build up their communities; and thus 
our prosperity contributes to the betterment 
of life in many a peasant community in 
Europe. 

But while Italy and to a less degree other 
European countries are “intelligence offices” 
and economic beneficiaries of our great indus- 
trial commonwealths, the efforts of the people of 
our Southern States to secure white immigrants 
succeed slowly. They offer most attractive 
opportunities, but they are not, as a rule, 
“quick” opportunities. They are opportuni- 
ties rather for trained farmers and for skilled 
workers who have already become American- 
ized. Wages are yet lower than in the North 
and in the West; the presence of two races 
complicates social life; and, most powerful 
force of all, the machinery of immigration is 
not in good working order—the way is not yet 
made plain and easy from a European village 
to a Southern town or plantation. A large 
movement of men is hard to start and—hard 
to stop. 

g hus, while large streams of laborers flow 
back and forth between Europe and our 
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Northern and Middle Western States, the 
Southern States lack laborers; so, too, do the 
Pacific States, in spite of the numbers that 
go there; Canada seeks more European settlers 
than it gets, large as the immigration is; and 
Canada and our own Pacific and Southern 
States alike object to the coming of brown or 
yellow men to supply their deficiency. In a 
word, the white man who will work is at a 
premium alike in South Africa (from which 
many Englishmen are going back home) and 
in Georgia and Oregon and the great Canadian 
Northwest. The ease of movement back and 
forth across the Atlantic has not yet been 
worked out between other parts of the white 
man’s world. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


HE visit to England in the early winter 

of the German Emperor was watched 
with curious eyes from many European capitals. 
Berlin, in particular, was ready at any moment 
to find a justification for the almost openly 
expressed mistrust with which the visit was 
regarded. But the frankly appreciative re- 
ception which awaited him in the streets of 
London disarmed hostile critics for the mo- 
ment, and in somewhat guarded language 
the newspapers of England, Germany, and 
France have expressed their complete satis- 
faction at this formal termination of a long 
estrangement. But German newspapers had 
not failed to notice that this rapprochement 
came only when King Edward had practically 
completed the ring fence of isolation which 
hems in the German Empire on all sides. 
France, Spain, Italy, Norway, and Russia 
have each in turn acquiesced in the friendly 
arrangement by which immediate questions 
involving friction with the British Empire and 
any possible misunderstanding at some future 
period have been set at rest by King Edward’s 
indefatigable care and ready tact. 

The German Emperor’s visit completes the 
exchange of international courtesies and it is 
impossible to refrain from asking whether 
any material alteration has been made in 
the political outlook of Europe by this 
somewhat tardy reconciliation. It would be 
hasty to assume that because no agreement 
has been come to as the direct result of the 
visit, that therefore the meeting between the two 
rulers has been barren of fruit. In the first 
place, no acute conflicts of interest have as yet 
arisen between England and Germany. What- 
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ever soreness may have been felt at the alleged 
inaction of the British troops and police in 
South Africa along the German frontier has 
been long ago dispelled by the energetic action 
of a small British column in destroying Moren- 
ga’s band. The hostility that existed, and 
probably must always exist, between the two 
nations is prompted by the ready spirit of 
ominous prophecy in which neither is deficient. 
The chief danger lay in the fact that so long 
as the two prime diplomatists were estranged 
it was impossible even to begin an attempt at 
reconciliation; and the most important result of 
the recent visit lies not in definite achievement, 
or even in a much improved mutual under- 
standing. It lies simply in the fact that the 
overtures which had hitherto been impossible 
are now at any rate matters capable of 
sympathetic discussion. 


ENGLAND AS AN ASYLUM 


OT the least curious fact that will have to 

be explained by the historian of the future 

is the practical immunity from attempted 
assassination which is enjoyed by sovereigns who 
visit King Edward. At least four European 
monarchs are far safer in the crowded streets 
of London, where adequate protection is al- 
most impossible and the scum of three con- 
tinents jostle Englishmen for places beside the 
openly advertised royal route, than in their 
own carefully policed capitals. It is customary 
to point to the traditionally benign attitude of 
the English people toward all political re- 
fugees and criminals as the sole and sufficient 
reason. But however greatly this may modify 
the hostility of the Anarchist centres in London, 
which are by this custom permitted to hatch 
their plots in peace, it fails to account for the 
absence of individual fanaticism. It is absurd 
to contend that a man who is willing to sacrifice 
his life for his purpose will refrain from a 
contemplated assassination because its achieve- 
ment may hamper the subsequent intrigues of 
strangers. It is a curious problem, and its ex- 
planation may lie a good deal deeper than the 
superficial reason just quoted. It has been sug- 
gested that just as no American long resident 
in England can wholly resist the sedate in- 
fluence which is exhaled by the steadfast per- 
manence of the English race — its peculiarities, 
its standpoints, and its achievements alike — 
so, too, that strong abhorrence of killing any 
defenseless man, which is seated deep in 
London’s six millions, has also its unconscious 
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psychologist. 
THE NEW CULTURE OF THE HUMAN RACE 


NY man will come to close quarters 

with perhaps the most fundamental sub- 

ject of human progress if he read the literature 

of eugenics, “the science of being well-born,” 

with which Professor Pearl’s article in this 
magazine has to do. 

To be born well—that is, of healthful and 
well-mated parents who were themselves so 
born of parents so born—is to make a con- 
stantly ascending scale of living, especially 
when by the help of the new knowledge of san- 
itation, hygiene, and digestion every generation 
may make a positive gain in preserving and 
transmitting its strongest qualities. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan has pointed out 
as clearly as anybody the physical degeneracy 
that we run the risk of by our modern tender- 
ness to the physically weak and defective—a 
very proper development of civilization, but 
a development of kindliness nevertheless that 
has a tendency to weaken the race. Another 
debilitating influence is the cult of “fads”— 
of forever seeking health and of developing 
a morbid self-consciousness of the body— 
the water-cures, the food-cures, the fast-cures, 
the exercise-cures, the pathetic half-truths 
at which we grasp and with which we morbidly 
struggle, instead of going on leading normal 
and temperate lives by rational care of the 
body and by honest work. 

But, after all, by preaching and in spite of 
it, by fads and in spite of them, by the doctors’ 
help and in spite of them (the profession yet 
working partly with its murderous old em- 
piricism but more and more with its saving 
methods of prevention), we are very fast 
coming to have a right regard for the body 
and a right care of it, and coming to appreciate 
it as civilization has not before done since 
the old Greeks. 

You can find facts to prove this ever-in- 
creasing physical improvement of the better 
class of American people. College students, 
for instance, are representative of this class; 
and the physical improvement that they show 
over their predecessors of half a century ego 
is a cheerful story. Measurements made at 
many colleges show that both young men and 
young women are heavier and taller than 
students of the same age were a generation 
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ago. Girls at Smith College (aged 17) are 
three pounds heavier, half-an-inch taller, and 
two-thirds of an inch larger in chest-measure- 
ment than girls of the same age were in 1883; 
and other schools for young women report 
a similar improvement. The Amherst College 
boy of twenty is four-fifths of an inch taller 
than the Amherst boy of twenty was in 1880, 
and more than three pounds heavier. The 
health of students is correspondingly better, 
not because they are larger, but for the same 
reasons that made them larger—being better- 
born, in a physical sense, living more in the 
open air, giving more time to sports, eating 
better food, having, in short, more knowledge 


of the body and a greater respect for it. To 


use an academic phrase, we are having a 
renaissance of body-culture, sensible as well 
as “‘faddish.” 

The “movement” (to use a name that 
the “faddists” dearly love to share with all 
“reformers’’) takes many shapes. Here, for 
instance, is a pamphlet put forth by the ex- 
cellent Public Health Defense League, report- 
ing the conviction of many quacks for practis- 
ing all sorts of impositions and criminalities 
on the silly and the vicious and the unfortunate. 
Again, the general waking-up of the public 
conscience to the physical dangers of sexual 
vice and the distribution, especially by an 
organization in Chicago, of plain literature on 
the subject are having most excellent effects 
in spreading a high and clean regard for the 
body. Good morals are encouraged by physical 
teaching and training as they never were by 
mere moralizing since the world began. 

In a land where everbody holds meetings 
for every conceivable purpose, few calls for 
gatherings are so significant as this: 


“The Young Men’s Christian Association in 
conjunction with the Public Health Defense 
League will give a series of mass meetings in New 
York on four Sundays [observe the day] in 
January, each meeting to be devoted to a public 
health subject. Distinguished speakers from all 
over the country will address these meetings and, 
during 1908, the League hopes to duplicate them 
in other cities.” 


A NEW ERA IN HEALTH 


HE number of public-spirited organi- 
zations that are working, might and main, 

for the public health shows the earnestness of 
our awakening. In addition to the Public 
Health Defense League, which is n‘tional in 


A NEW ERA 
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its scope, and the long number of medical and 
semi-medical societies, the Association for 
the Advancement of Science has an influential 
Committee of One Hundred and other com- 
mittees that bring all possible influences to 
bear, especially now, to induce Congress to 
give wider scope to the Government’s activities 
for the prevention and the stamping out of 
disease. Among the specific facts that this 
Association has taken up for emphasis are 
these: 

“That the Ohio River represents a thousand 
miles of typhoid fever; and the Hudson River, 
the whole distance from Albany to the sea, 
spreads infection among millions, from pol- 
luted water and ice. 

“That of our 80,000,000 population, 8,000,- 
ooo must die of tuberculosis, most of whose 
lives might be saved by properly enforced 
health laws. 

“That the milk-supplies of many cities lie 
across state boundaries and cannot be super- 
vised by the authorities of the states in which 
the cities are, and infant mortality varies 
directly with the purity of the milk.” 

All these and more reasons are put forward 
to the National Government to broaden still 
more its activities for the public health. It 
is gratifying to recall the really rapid extension 
of governmental activity since the time when 
the General Government first made uniform 
quarantine regulations in 1866. Most of the 
Federal departments do valuable work—the 
Interior Department in studying the water 
supply; the Navy by medical research; the 
War Department by its sanitary engineers, 
especially in Cuba, Panama, and the Philip- 
pines; the Treasury Department by the 
Public Health Service, which prepares reports 
and statistics and maintains a laboratory; 
and the Agricultural Department through 
many of its bureaus, especially by the food 
acts. It is only a question of time and of 
pressure when there will be a Department 
of the Public Health, maintained by the General 
Government. In the meantime, too, many 
of the states are strengthening their laws and 
widening their activities in such a way that the 
prevention of disease within their boundaries 
will be carried forward. 

We may enter a wholly new era of safety 
and immunity by efficient work in all these 
ways. But such changes never come without 
individual as well as codrdinated effort. Laws 
are of value only in proportion to the active 
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public opinion that is behind them. One 
of the first duties of citizenship—individual 
duties—is to see to it that your own house- 
hold and your own neighborhood live up to 
the light of hygienic Knowledge. However 
competent and efficient and untiring your local 
health-officer may be, his permanent success 
in enforcing the laws is dependent upon the 
sentiment of the community. 


A LITTLE SERMON ON HELPFULNESS 


NUMBER of readers of THE WoRLD’s 
Work have been pleased to express 
gratification at what has recently been said 
in its pages about the directions of the greatest 
social progress, such as the straightforward 
way of improving the human stock by better 
breeding, the method of direct constructive 
helpfulness such as trade-schools give, and 
such like obvious but forever important kinds 
of work. 

Now there is one way in which every effi- 
cient and energetic person can help some less 
efficient person that is worth thought in this 
season of good resolutions. Take the cue 
from the method of the Federal Agricul- 
tural Department in its “demonstration” 
work on farms. A governmental ‘“demon- 
strator” will go to a farmer and show him how, 
by simple methods of right farming, he may 
increase his yield by 25 per cent. or 50 per 
cent., or possibly double it. By tact he 
persuades the farmer to try the “experiment” 
on a small area. The net result, of course, 
is a complete revolution in method by the 
farmer, if he be a teachable man, as well as by 
all the better class of farmers in the neighbor- 
hood. But it requires tact and high social 
qualities to do that. 

If you have tact and high social qualities 
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of a corresponding kind, you may be of similar 
personal service to some member of your own 
craft or calling, with whom you are, or can come 
to be, in friendly and even intimate relations. 
If you are more efficient than he, you 
can teach him. 

One lack in life, as it goes on day by day, 
is the lack of such direct, personal, friendly 
suggestion about our daily work. We go 
through some formal training or apprentice- 
ship which we regard as a period when teaching 
is proper. But, asa rule, after we begin work 
or practice, nobody teaches us. True, every 
observing man learns valuable lessons from 
his associates or rivals; but the vast mass of 
workers learn little after the period of formal 
training, except by their own experience. It 
is seldom that a companion or rival offers 
helpful suggestions. 

Now the point of this whole sermon is 
not only or mainly that you should be generous 
and tactful and social enough to help a worker 
at your own trade or business or profession— 
that is a good thing todo. But a better thing, 
perhaps, is to make sure that you are yourself 
sufficiently open-minded and hospitable to 
friendly help to get the good service that 
wiser and more skilful men about you. will 
gladly give, if you have the proper friendly 
receptivity and a spirit of reciprocity. Most 
inefficient men are pig-headed men and 
instinctively resent suggestions about their 
own business. The first quality that will 


make you helpful to others this year, or any 
year, is your own receptivity of help and your 
frankly friendly attitude even to your com- 
petitors. If you have the temperament to wel- 
come help yourself—if you are yourself 
teachable—you have the first quality that is 
required to help others. 





THE SMALL INVESTOR AND THE PANIC 


URING the past three months or so 
D much has been heard about the small 

investor. Early in November he be- 
came the mainstay of the tottering Wall 
Street market. The small investor buys with 
cash, and cash was the crying need of the 
Wall Street people in those days. Each day 
the financial press, which normally ignores 


anything less than hundred-share orders, made 
careful count of the “odd-lot” business in 
the market. An “odd-lot,” it may be ex- 
plained, means anything less than one hundred 
shares of stock. 

A detailed inventory of the stocks bought 
in this way during the panic is, of course, 
quite impossible. The statements concerning 
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the nature and extent of the buying are there- 
fore mere generalizations, based upon the 
experience of a few representative houses. 

From such data it appears that the great 
bulk of this investment during the autumn 
was in such stocks as Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
and, notably, United States Steel preferred. 
The people who had a few thousand dollars 
to invest sought out dividend-paying stocks, 
and stocks which in normal times had sold 
much higher than their panic prices. One 
estimate placed the buying in these five stocks 
alone at a total of more than $75,000,000. 

Now, there is a lesson to be drawn from this 
circumstance — or rather there are two lessons: 
one for the small investor, and the other 
for the big banker. Both, it would seem, 
need the lesson. The phenomenon may be 
analyzed so as to be easily understood. 

In normal times the small capitalist is not 
a buyer of stocks or bonds to any great extent. 
He has his money all involved in his business, 
or perhaps deposited in good savings banks 
or trust companies. He does not know the 
prices of stocks. What little investment he 
makes is in local bonds, in county or town 
issues, in little companies whose managers 
he knows. He looks with suspicion upon Wall 
Street and the securities in which Wall Street 
is interested. 

Meantime, the big capitalists become the 
holders of stocks in great masses. In a five- 
year period of prosperity, the number of 
stockholders in the Pennsylvania, for instance, 
will shrink 10 to 20 per cent. That means 
“accumulation,”’ that is, the gathering together 
of great single interests in the stock. The same 
thing goes on in every good stock. The 
capitalist owning such stocks frequently uses 
them in securing business loans in large 
amounts. The big banks loan on them as 
collateral. That is a normal condition. 

Then a pinch comes, such a pinch as came, 
for instance, in October, in August, and 
in March of this last year. Hardly a year 
passes without such a pinch, though seldom 
does it assume the proportions of the panic 
in 1907. Immediately a new set of conditions 
arises. The big capitalist owning many stocks 
finds himself more and more pressed for 
ready money. In time, instead of trying to 
make more loans, he decides to sell some of 
his stocks. ' It starts slowly, this new condition, 
but gains headway as he discovers that all 
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his friends are doing the same thing. Soon, 
if conditions continue unfavorable, the sellers 
outnumber the buyers. Then there is a sharp 
decline in the market prices. There is a 
rush to sell. A few English or German buyers 
may come in at this juncture; and the middle- 
class capitalists of this country, who have been 
waiting for a slight decline before buying 
stocks or bonds, may also come in. That 
may be, and usually is, enough to stop the 
decline by supplying the rich capitalists with 
the funds they need. 

In our October smash this buying was 
soon swept aside. It did not provide nearly 
enough cash. Once it was broken through, 
nothing seemed able to stop the frantic rush 
to sell. Then came the bank exposures. 
That immediately tightened the supply of 
money. There seemed to be absolutely no 
one to buy, and there were thousands ready 
and anxious to sell. That was a stock-market 
panic. 

Mr. Morgan and his committee, backed 
by the First National Bank, the City Bank, 
and half a dozen other great banks, checked 
the rush by extraordinary and, perhaps, barely 
legal methods. Then the “small investor” 
waked up. 

All this time he had been sitting back, 
with his money and with no stocks. Slowly 
he came to realize that there were many safe 
stocks, selling at very low prices. He figured 
out that the 34 per cent. or 4 per cent. paid him 
by his bank was not very much as compared 
with the return he could get by buying these 
high-class stocks. He saw his $1,000-a-year 
income increased to $1,500 by wise investment. 
More than that, he was quite sure that some- 
time or other he would see these stocks again 
selling at high prices. He figured the thing out, 
just as though he were about to buy a slice 
of his neighbor’s farm or to absorb his rival’s 
store or little factory. He did not contem- 
plate a “flyer’’ in the market: he contemplated 
a real investment. 

He came down with his money. In a good 
many cases he made the mistake of sending 
his money by mail to some widely advertised, 
clever, alluring brokerage house with no repu- 
tation except the one it gave itself by advertis- 
ing in untrustworthy newspapers and equally 
untrustworthy periodicals. But in the large 
majority of cases he made no mistakes. He 
knew what he wanted: he knew what he 
would pay: he found out the right place to 
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go. Ina very large proportion of cases he 
came himself, bringing his money on his 
person. 

If he had been in the Street before, he came 
with a letter of introduction from his banker. 
Without it he found the best and most satis- 
factory houses in Wall Street closed to him. 
For, strange as it may seem, many houses 
demand such an introduction even from the 
man who carries specie or bills with him to 
pay for what he buys. In times of panic, 
such as the first week or so in November, 
checks on out-of-town banks were not ac- 
cepted in payment unless certified. Dozens 
of men came into town to make purchases 
and went back without them, merely because 
they had failed to realize the necessities of 
the case. 

Every small investor intending to buy stocks 
or bonds should see to it that these little pre- 
liminaries are observed. If he has a connec- 
tion with a good banker, then he is all right. 
His checks need not be certified except in 
actual panic, when banks are under suspicion. 
But if he has to make a connection, he should 
first select his banker with the most minute 
care; then bring or send a good introduction; 
then clinch the argument of good standing by 


paying for his purchases in certified checks, 
or in cash Under such circumstances, he 
will be a welcome and honored customer in 
any good banking house. 

Many came prepared. 
bought promptly, then went away. 
went with them, transferred to their names 


In the main, they 
The stocks 


in the large majority of cases. The old cam- 
paigners, men who had done the same thing in 
former panics or even in mere dull times, left 
the stocks in the names of their bankers and in 
their hands, merely taking receipts for them. 
It is a practice commended to only a few, 
and they such as have connection only with 
the best and most solid of bankers. 

The following list shows the stocks bought 
by one buyer through a bond house which has 
a stock department. The prices are approxi- 
mate. He told me the number of shares he 
bought, and that the total was “about $5,000.” 

cost DIVIDENDS 
$1,120 $70 
1,030 70 
1,050 70 
820 70 
1,020 80 
$5,040 $360 


SHARES STOCK PRICE 
20 ~+=Pennsylvania 56 
10 => Nor. Pacific 103 
1o ~=—- Sou. Pacific, Pfd.105 
to =6CéU. S.. Steel, Pfid. 82 


Io) Gen. Electric 102 
Total 
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His investment will probably turn out well. ° 
Perhaps he may not get $80 from his General 
Electric, but that seems a remote contingency. 
He came from Schenectady, and he was deter- 
mined to buy General Electric, claiming that 
he knew all about its business. In fact, it 
was by persuasion of his banker that he did not 
put half of his total investment into this one 
stock. 

In general his investment yields him a 
little over 7 per cent: That is double the 
amount a 34 per cent. savings bank would 
pay him. He is also conservative in figuring 
that his principal should increase by $1,500 
with the return of good times. In all prob- 
ability it will do so. It may take several 
years, but the conservative buyer does not 
figure on a six-months’ turnover in stocks, 
nor in any other business except merchandise. 

Now, these stocks are not all of a class into 
which the average investor should be advised 
to put his savings under ordinary circumstances. 
In the early months of 1907, THE WoRLD’s 
Work answered many questions relative 
to the purchase of such stocks. In nearly 
every case the investor was advised to regard 
them as “business men’s investments,”’ and 
not as “gilt-edge.”” Savings-bank depositors 
were advised to leave their cash in bank, or 
to buy only such bonds as are legal for savings 
banks themselves. It is only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as those of the 
autumn of 1907, that such investors should 
be encouraged to purchase stocks of this class. 

The lesson taught the banker may be put 
briefly, for he needs few words. It lies in 
the fact that once more, as always, the banking 
and brokerage facilities of the really conser- 
vative class failed utterly to rise to the occasion. 
Thousands of would-be buyers of stocks for 
cash were turned away from Wall Street 
houses of the first and second rank, merely 
because they came with “small amounts,” 
$300, $400, or, in some few cases, even $1,000 
to invest. The good times of the past decade 
have gone to the heads of the bankers. If the 
lesson of 1907 is properly taken to heart, 
it will be, hereafter, much easier for the “little 
fellow” to find a market in Wall Street where 
he can buy good bonds and stocks. The 
standing reproach that the doors of the sharper 
are always open in Wall Street, while the doors 
of the reputable banker are usually closed to 
the “small outsider,” should pass into history 
along with the panic of 1907. 
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THE STATESMANSHIP OF FORESTRY 


THE GOVERNMENT’S METHOD OF PERPETUATING OUR FORESTS, 


AND WHAT IT MEANS TO 


THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


HE national forests, which include 
about one hundred and sixty million 


acres, are set aside and scientifically 


managed, not only for preservation but pri- 
marily to be used. They are for the benefit of 
ourselves and our children, as well as for re- 
mote posterity, and they will improve with 


right use. This present purpose as well as 
future use should always be kept in mind. 
The timber famine that threatens us is 


TWO 100-FOOT LOGS FOR SHIP’S MASTS 


hastened by two destructive forces: forest fires 
and wasteful methods of lumbering. It is 
around these two kinds of activity that the 
Government’s work centres. 


GUARDING AGAINST FOREST FIRES 


In almost any of the Western mountains 
the traveler sees the fire warnings of the 
Forest Service, and he is likely to meet some 
of the rangers. You will find them crossing 


THE BASE LOGS OF A WAS 


SPECIMENS OF WESTERN TREES 
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the High Sierras in California, in the Crazy 
Mountains of Montana, among the Olympics 
in Washington, or following the old Apache 
trails along the mesas in Arizona. Wherever 
he is, the ranger keeps a keen lookout for the 
smoke of forest fires, and in the clear Western 
atmosphere even a little smoke column can 
be detected from afar. As soon as he dis- 
covers it the ranger takes his axe and shovel 
and goes as only a Western horse and rider 
can. Many small fires are stopped by this 


r 


carelessly left camp-fire or a match dropped 
from horseback. The sheep-men used to set 
the forest on fire purposely, for the year after 
a fire the burned acres yield fine forage. 
Happily this practice is discontinued. Sparks 
from locomotives now set more fires within 
the national forests than any other cause. 
Camping parties are the next worst offenders. 
Indians, stockmen, miners, and lumbermen, 
who travel continually in the forests, very 
seldom leave camp-fires to spread and do 





A TYPICAL PARTIALLY BURNED FOREST 
Almost all the timber of the West is coniferous; there is but little hardwood and there are few broad-leaved trees 


watchfulness, but there are others which take 
many men many hours to subdue. A fire in 
a chaparral so thick that a man can hardly 
force his way through it and parched by six 
months of drought makes hard and _ trying 
fighting. Then there are fires in the big 
timber among the dead trees of old windfalls, 
and overhead fires that spread faster than a 
man canrun. If unchecked they will burn for 
weeks over thousands of acres of timber. 
And all this destruction may be caused by a 


damage. They know too well the results. 
For 9. time almost every year the citizens of 
Portland, Ore., lose sight of some of the great 
mountains around the city on account of 
the smoke from the burning forests. There is 
little doubt that, since the white man settled 
in the West, more timber has been uselessly 
burned than has been cut and used. Outside 
the national forests every summer awful 
conflagrations still occur. The loss by fire 
inside the national forests last year was 
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FOREST LAND OF THE LAKE STATES AFTER CARELESS CUTTING—AND SUCCEEDING FIRES 


Land near Ely, Minn., unfit for cultivation; it was once covered with pine forest. There are about 6,000,000 acres 
of barrens in the Lake States 













































































DESTROYED BY REPEATED FIRES 


This forest has never been cut. It has been thinned by successive burnings and fire is so likely in its present condition 
that there is little chance for the small growth which is starting 
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A TYPICAL FOREST IN THE NORTHWEST 


With proper cutting and protection against fire, it may be used forever 


$76,000. Less than one-thousandth of one 
per cent. of the 160,000,000 acres was 


burned over. Yet any one of the 12,000 fires 
reported, if unchecked, might have done more 
damage than they all did. This is a great 
tribute to the watchfulness of the fire-rangers. 


The lumber companies are indirectly respons- 
ible for much of the destruction by fire. 
I had an opportunity to compare the operations 
of one company on two adjoining bodies of 
timber. One of these it owned and cut as 
it pleased. From the other it bought the tim- 
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A CULTIVATED FOREST IN AUSTRIA AFTER MANY YEARS OF SCIENTIFIC CUTTING 


and many of 


ber from the Government and cut it under the 


left stumps six or eight feet high, 
the tops were left on the ground. 


Even with 


The con- 

On its own tract the 

company cut all the merchantable timber. 
Where it was more convenient, the sawyers 


regulations of the Sorest Service. 


trast was impressive. 


the most careful methods hardly so per cent. 


of a tree can be put on the market. 


Probably 


70 per cent. of these trees was left to waste. 
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| dragged to the skidway. The wreckage of 
' this young growth and the tops and branches 
of the larger trees lay scattered over the ground, 
ripe fuel for the next fire. The fire inevitably 
comes and it leaves a dead waste. The 
ground is bare. The lumber company got 
its logs to its mills with wonderful efficiency 
and cheapness; but when the operations are 
over the land is worthless, and the débris is 
a constant menace. 

The other body of timber was part of a 
national forest. The terms of the contract 
with the Government specified just how it 
should be cut and in what condition the tract 
should be left when the operations were com- 
pleted; for the land, of course, still belongs to 
the Government; only the timber was sold. 
And the Forest Service rangers watched the 
work. On this tract the stumps were all low, 

IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK and much less of the tops was left on the 

The timber is not used nor scientifically cared for ground. A greater proportion of the trees 

went to the sawmill and the waste was much less. 

Most of the young growth was killed either Enough mature trees were left to supply seed 
by falling trees or by the logs as they were for reforestation. The felled trees were 
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A FOREST AFTER BEING LOGGED UNDER FOREST SERVICE REGULATIONS 
The young growth is uninjured and the brush is piled ready for burning 
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dragged to the skidway with care and the 
young growth was little damaged. The tops 
and branches were piled ready for the rangers 
to burn during the rainy season. When the 
loggers leave such a tract they leave a young 
and growing forest. In twenty years, when 
the other tract will still be a barren waste, 
the mill men will be cutting another crop from 
this one. Some of the lumbermen complain 
that the Forest Service’s price for timber plus 
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they fell. Some years later a more enterpris- 
ing man put a small mill there and cut 35,000 
feet a day for three months from the logs 
that McDonald had left, and the timber was 
of such highgrade that he had to mix it with 
a poorer stuff to fill ordinary building contracts. 
Still later a third man found it profitable to 
get out the redwood stumps and to sell them 
to furniture manufacturers. The last chapter 
of this story is as characteristic as the others. 
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DOUGLAS SPRUCE IN WASHINGTON 


This is a mature forest which would be benefited by scientific cutting 


the added cost of lumbering under its regula- 
tions leaves them no profit. Nevertheless the 
Service has plenty of purchasers for its timber. 

In the past the lumbering was even more 
wasteful than it is now. For instance, many 
years ago Alec McDonald cut redwood in 
Sonoma County, California, and floated the 
logs down the Russian River to his mill. 
The base logs of the redwood tree were too 
heavy to float, and he left them to rot where 





McDonald died leaving a judgment against 
him for cutting timber which belonged to the 
United States Government. 


Fire and reckless lumbering have now 


brought us to the incipient stages of a lumber 
famine. The Forest Service estimates that, 
unless some radical protective measures are 
taken, twenty years will see the United States 
a nation without forests. And some time . 
before the forests disappear, cross-ties, mine 
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CATTLE IN THE LAKE TAHOE FOREST, CALIFORNIA 


The receipts from grazing permits on all the national forests last year 
were $875,000 


timbers, and wood building materials will be 
prohibitive in cost. The great pine woods of 


the Lake States have passed their most pro- 
ductive period. Many of the mills are moving 
to the Pacific Coast in search of more timber, 
leaving behind them 6,000,000 acres of ruined 
and barren land that ought to be reproducing 


A GOAT RANGE IN THE ZARCILLO CANON, COLORADO 


This part of the Las Animas National Forest is not suited for either 
cattle or sheep 


the forests which they cut off. The price of 
hardwood has risen from 25 to 65 per cent.; 
it is being cut in every locality where it is 
accessible in milling quantities, and yet the 
annual supply is 15 per cent. less than it was 
six years ago. The cut of oak has diminished 
more than 36 per cent. The Southern pine 


SHEEP IN THE HOLY CROSS FOREST, COLORADO 
Permits for 600,000 sheep and 100,000 cattle were granted by the Forest Service last year 
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forests have less than fifteen years’ supply at 
the present rate of consumption. New Eng- 
land will not be able to supply the deficiency. 
People talk of steel and concrete as substitutes 
for wood in building. But there is now more 
wood used in the interiors of the buildings of a 
modern city than there was in the construction 
of the buildings of the cities of thirty years ago. 
The demand for wood increases every year. 
Yet, in spite of this, we export about $90,000,000 
worth of forest products a year from our 
fast dwindling supply, to help other countries 
which are worse off than we are; and between 
our tariff on finished lumber products and the 
embargo on raw lumber which the Canadian 





(— 
A FRAUDULENT HOMESTEAD 
The claimant swore that she wanted the land for agriculture. 
The real object was to obtain timber. The rangers examine every 
homestead application in the national forests 





Government passed in retaliation, we are cut 
off from a cheap supply of lumber from Canada. 

If the approaching timber famine were 
inevitable, there would be little use in discus- 
ing it. But it is not inevitable. There is a 
brighter side to the picture. Besides the 
national forests, a dozen states are carrying 
on cooperative studies with the Forest Service, 
and many of the Eastern States have forest 
reserves of their own. Several of the great 
railroad systems and a number of other corpora- 
tions are doing some planting. One mining 
company in Michigan is reforesting 14,000 
acres. Private individuals also are beginning 
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CABIN OF SUPERVISOR THURSTON, OF THE YELLOW- 
STONE (SHOSHONE) FOREST 


to plant. One man in Pennsylvania is plant- 
ing 700 acres. The Forest Service gets from 
3,000 to 4,000 queries a year about cultivating 
trees. Many lumbermen still prefer the waste- 
ful method of quick profit, but thereare many 
others — and among them some very large 
lumber owners — who “wish to make lum- 
bering a perpetual industry.”’ And this is 
well worth while, for it is the fourth biggest 
industry in the United States. The graduates 
of the several forestry schools are in demand 
by lumbermen as well as by the state and 





UNITED STATES FOREST RANGERS 
The rank and file of the service 
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AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE SALT LAKE FOREST 
Fire warnings are posted all through the forests 


National governments. The awakened inter- 
est of private owners and of different states 
is a most encouraging sign because, as large 
as they are, the national forests are not 
nearly large enough to supply even a part of 
the country with lumber. 

Still, a good many people consider the 
approaching timber famine with the same 
feeling of regret and helplessness with which 
they listen to the story of the extinction of 
the buffalo. They feel that both are wild 
things which must inevitably perish before 
the advance of civilization. But the forests, 
unlike the buffalo, thrive in captivity. A 
cultivated forest is much more productive 
than a wild forest. A large proportion of 


A RANGER TRAIL 


Which was used to check a fire in thick chaparral, San Gabriel National 
Forest, California 
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A BRIDGE BUILT BY FOREST RANGERS 
Over the North Fork of the San Joaquin River in California 


the trees in a wild forest are not best suited 
to our use. They are of the wrong species — 
like weeds in a garden — are too old or crooked 
and have a variety of other blemishes; and, 
while doing us little good themselves, they pre- 
vent the growth of better timber. To destroy all 
the original growth and then plant a new 
forest on the devastated area seems illogical, 
but it is neither impracticable nor unprof- 
itable, as the experience of Germany and 
experiments in this country show. It is 
much easier, however, and more profitable, 


gradually to turn the wild forests into culti-* 


vated ones. 
The French began to do this in the fourteenth 
century. In 1669 Colbert issued a code of 





IN THE SIERRA NATIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA 


The board on the tree above the rangers’ horses marks the height of the 


greatest snow 
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forestry which is the basis of the modern French 
laws. France, as thickly settled as it is, has 
maintained its cultivated timber for five hun- 
dred years, while the West with its scattered 
population is about to make an end of its wild 
forests in seventy-five years. In contrast to 
the forestry conditions of France are those of 
southern Tunis. It was once a very fertile 
country, but the Arab conquest destroyed 
all the trees and now the ruins of its old capital, 
Suffetula, stand in an uninhabitable desert. 
“Not long after the conquest,” says M. Jus- 
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ed to $600,000, while the grazing fees reached 
a total of $875,000. 

Before the national forests were managed, 
cattle and sheep ranged during the summer 
on the wooded mountain slopes and forest 
meadows and in the open parks. Unless they 
become too numerous, they do no harm to 
the forests, and it is a great advantage to the 
stockmen. Following the theory of the Forest 
Service, that the land shall be used in every 
way to help the permanent upbuilding of the 
West, a system of grazing permits was begun 





A FOREST THAT RETARDS THE MELTING OF THE SNOW 
Without its aid the sudden melting would cause great floods in the rivers 


serand, “an Arab chronicler recalled in his 
book the former times of prosperity and 
added: ‘But in those days, one could walk 
from Tripoli to Tunis in the shade.’ ” 
Inside our national forests the woods are 
beginning tobe scientifically used and improved, 
so that this generation and all succeeding 
generations shall get the greatest possible 
benefit from them; and we are getting this 
work done practically gratis; for the Forest 
Service is rapidly becoming self-supporting. 
Curiously enough, the receipts from the sale 
of timber, so far, are not the largest source of 
income. For the last fiscal year they amount- 





on January 1, 1906. Before that, and even 
afterward, until they began to understand the 
permit system, the cattle and sheep men 
looked upon the creation of the national forest 
as a menace to their business. But that feel- 
ing is now rapidly disappearing. At a ranger’s 
cabin in one of the California forests I met a 
cattle owner who a few years ago had made 
a local reputation by his strenuous opposition 
to the Forest Service. He now frankly admits 
his defeat and his change of mind. - He has 
permits for nearly as many stock as the rules 
of the Service allow one man to have, and he 
is getting on amicably with the local forest 
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PREPARING TO REFOREST THE DENUDED AREAS 
Cultivating 1,500,000 seedlings on the Big Cottonwood Planting Station, Salt Lake National Forest 


officers. How completely he has accepted 
the new situation can be judged from a ques- 
tion he asked me. He wanted to know whether 
I thought there was any hope of getting an 
increase in the ranger force in his vicinity, 


At another place a great sheep owner who had 
been an active opponent of Forester Pinchot 
remarked in his presence this year that, 
although he had been compelled “to put 
rubber boots on his sheep and range them in 
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NATIONAL REFORESTATION STOPPED BY FIRE 
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the marshes,” he had nothing further to say 
against the Forest Service. Instead of being 
a hindrance as they had feared, the national 
forests are really ¢. great advantage to the 
cattle and sheep men. In the national 
forests the preservation of the ranges are 
assured and the stockmen’s quarrels have 
ceased — except quarrels that grow out of 
old personal grievances. 


that many a mine now working low-grade 
ore would have to cease operations. 

As Secretary Wilson once said, “Every tree 
is beautiful, every grove is pleasant, and every 
forest grand; the planting and care of trees 
is exhilarating and a pledge of faith in the 
future; but these esthetic features, though 
elevating, are incidental; the people need 
wood.” Yet, as badly as the people 


A GROVE OF HARDY CATALPA PLANTED IN KANSAS 


The Forest Service receives nearly four thousand letters a year asking for information about planting trees 


The miners, who conduct the other great 
Western industry, look on the Forest Service 
with favor. There are some miners who com- 
plain of having to buy timber. There are 
others who complain much more intelligently 
because the Forest Service is not yet stringent 
enough in its regulations. They are thinking 
about mine timbers for the future, and well 
they may; for a timber famine would mean 


need wood, there is a more powerful if ap- 
parently incidental reason for preserving 
our forests. Without the forests our rivers, 
which are in a sense our greatest national asset, 
would be our greatest national curse. I repro- 
duce a diagram of the flow of Queen Creek, 
Arizona. Most of the time that creek is dry. 
There is hardly enough water in it to water 
a horse. Yet after a rain it sometimes carries 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC BRIDGE 
NEAR TEMPE, ARIZ. 


A typical flood of a river with a bare watershed 


as much as 10,000 cubic feet of water a second. 
It drains 143 square miles of treeless country. 
Another diagram shows the flow of Cedar 
River in Washington. Its drainage basin is 
also 143 square miles, but it is covered with 
forests. The rainfall is three times as heavy 
as in the Queen Creek basin, and the Cedar 
River during the year discharges far more 
water than Queen Creek. Yet its highest 
floods carry only about a third as much water 
as the Arizona torrent. All the energies of 





A STREAM IN A WELL-FORESTED SECTION 


The forests hold back the water and check the floods, and also keep 
the river from washing its banks away 
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one are devoted to destruction. The com- 
paratively even flow of the other makes it 
adaptable for irrigation or for the generation 
of power. At present it supplies the city of 
Seattle with water. One is a curse, the other 
a blessing; and the reason is that the valley 
of the curse is bare of trees, while the valley 
of the blessing is forested. The forest cover- 
ing on the hillsides soaks up the rain water 
as a piece of blotting paper, and discharges 
it slowly into the streams. The shade of the 
forests also retards the melting of the snow. 
In the Yellowstone Park there used to be a 
shaded piece of road which had to be cleared 
of snow each summer to let the tourist coaches 
through. The trees were cut away and the 
snow disappears from three weeks to a month 
earlier than before. The total supply of water 
available for irrigation will cover only about 
5 per cent. of the arid land, and the only 
way to retain that precious water is to preserve 
the forests as a natural reservoir to hold it. 
If, therefore, there were never another stick 
of wood cut from the national forests, their 
maintenance would be amply justified for 
irrigation and agriculture, for manufactures, 
and for the water supply of the rapidly growing 
cities of the West. 

During five months beginning July 29, 1895, 
the Gila River dumped into the Colorado 
enough dirt to make a farm of 7,704 acres 
a foot deep. The Colorado itself in times of 
flood sometimes carries 1,000 tons of mud a 
minute. The rivers gather this soil because 
there are no trees on their watersheds. Rivers 
whose headwaters have been deforested are 
beginning to carry mud in this way, building 
up banks and bars, changing their courses, 
and ruining navigation. Part of the trouble 
on the lower Mississippi originated in the 
reckless lumbering operations on the head- 
waters of its tributaries. 

All the national forests are in the West 
or in our outlying possessions, Alaska, the 
Philippines, and Porto Rico. The destruction 
of the forests by fire and axe and the consequent 
results of erosion in ruining the land and 
choking the streams with mud are more appar- 
ent in the arid West than they are in the East. 
Nature makes less resistance in that land of 
little rainfall than in the East. Thus it 
happens that the oldest part of the country is 
learning from the newest to protect its natural 
resources. The West is teaching the East and 
the Eastern perception is becoming quickened 
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by frequent calamities due to past neglect. 
The chamber of commerce of Pittsburg has 
made a large appropriation for tree planting 
in the hope of checking the increasing floods 
on the Ohio. Many of the Eastern States, 
particularly New England, have taken more 
or less efficient measures to protect their 
timber. New Hampshire is endeavoring to 
have a national forest created in the White 
Mountains. But the most important move- 
ment in the East is to have a national park 
in the Appalachians. In 1900 the Secretary 
of Agriculture conducted an investigation of 
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with spreading branches — a totally different 
forest from the evergreen forests of the West. 
Only near the summits of the mountains are 


balsam and spruce to be seen. Covering the 
soil is a spongy mass of humus, which soaks 
up the heavy rains and feeds them slowly 
to the streams. 

But the lumberman is there destroying the 
old and the young trees alike and leaving the 
débris for the inevitable fire. The farmers 
in the little mountain valleys push their fields 
up the slopes for a year or two and then 
abandon them, for without their trees these 





A DEFORESTED HILLSIDE IN THE APPALACHIANS 


The rain water runs off as fast as it falls, carrying much of the soil with it 


the needs of this region, and he reported in 
favor, not of a national park to preserve a 
specimen of the Blue Ridge, but of a national 
forest from Alabama to Maryland to save the 
Appalachian Mountains. In that territory 
are the only great hardwood forests left in 
the United States. It is the region of the heav- 
iest rainfall (except for a narrow strip on Puget 
Sound) and the source of more rivers than 
any other equal territory in the country. 
The lower slopes of the Blue Ridge and the 
Great Smokies are covered with giant oaks, 
hickories and chestnuts, hemlocks and beeches, 
and many other varieties of broad-leaved trees 





hillsides soon wash into gullies and are unfit 
for cultivation. There are no grasses in the 
Appalachians that will prevent erosion, as 
there are in New England. There are no 
natural reservoirs to store the floods like the 
New England lakes. If the forests are de- 
stroyed the hillsides will wash into the rivers, 
carrying the silt with them, and descend in 
floods on the valley farms below. This is 
already beginning to happen. In two months 
in 1905 the floods on the Catawba River did 
$1,500,000 worth of damage. When they 
subsided some farmers found sand-banks 
ten feet deep on their fertile acres. A flood 
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on the Nolichucky River in May of the same 
year littered six acres of farm land so thick 
that the ground was invisible on account of the 
wreckage of farmhouses, furniture, lumber- 
yards, bridges, cattle, and some human beings 
that it had caught in its wild course. Ten years 
ago Professor Shaler, of Harvard University, 
estimated that 3,000 square miles of soil had 
been washed from the slopes of the Southern 
mountains on account of the destruction of 


But the destruction so far has been only 
enough to give an imaginative man a con- 
ception of what floods will come from those 
mountains if all their forests are ever cut 
under the present destructive system. Most 
of the Southern Appalachians are still covered 


with virgin forest. Slavery, the war, and 
reconstruction so hampered Southern industry 
that the forests have until late years fairly 
well escaped. If the Southern States now 
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A VIEW FROM MT. TOXAWAY N. C. 


Showing the rich growth of hardwood forests in the Appalachians. If properly used these forests will supply the 
United States with hardwood indefinitely and will protect the headwaters of the Southern streams. The lake in the 


foreground is artificial 


the forests. And this process has been going 
on more rapidly since. The upper valleys 
of the rivers are becoming subject to violent 
freshets and the lower valleys to great over- 
flows which have to be controlled by costly 
levees. ‘They shall cut down her forest,” 
was one of the curses which Jeremiah prophe- 
sied against Egypt, and what sort of a curse 
that was we shall begin ourselves to realize 
if we continue to destroy the covering of our 
mountains. 


grasp the opportunity which their economic 
and political misfortunes saved for them, they 
may look upon the war as an economic benefit, 
for the forests are worth many times what the 
war cost. They have now a profitable monop- 
oly of the cotton crop. With right methods 
of lumbering, they can have as profitable a 
monopoly of the hardwood supply, and it 
will be just as lasting a monopoly. 

Following Secretary Wilson’s recommenda- 
tion, a bill to create an Appalachian national 
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forest was presented at the last session of 
Congress — it had been presented several 
times before — and was passed in the Senate 
and reported on favorably in Committee in 
the House of Representatives. Then it 
was pigeonholed by the committee on 
Rules, of which the real power belongs to the 
Speaker. But the Democrats on the com- 
mittee are divided. Mr. John Sharp Williams, 
for example, is not in favor of the bill. His 
objection is based on the theory of states’ 
rights. There are many people who have 
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the proposed reserve lies do not feel that it 
interferes with their rights. They have all 
officially expressed their wish to have the 
Appalachian forest reserve created. When 
it is created, they will still have the right — 
if it is not a duty —to see that their forests 
outside the reserve are not wasted; and to with- 
draw from the lumbermen the special privilege 
of conducting their business to its extinction, 
and to the incalculable injury of the other 
citizens of the state. 

The head of the Forestry Service is Mr. 



























































THE NATIONAL FORESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The black portions indicate the present reserves; the shaded section near the Atlantic seaboard shows the pro- 
posed Appalachian and White Mountain reserves 


a kind of vague feeling against the paternalism 
of the measure, which they feel is contrary 
to our customs. But men are restrained by law 
from acting so unreasonably on their own 
land that it damages their neighbor’s property; 
and there seems little logic in allowing the 
lumbermen on the upper waters of the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee, and the Ohio to con- 
duct their own business in such a manner 
that they wili exterminate it and cause farms to 
be washed away and cities flooded, so that 
far down the Mississippi Mr. Williams’s 
neighbors have to raise the levees higher and 
higher as the years go by. The states in which 


Gifford Pinchot, the foremost man in the 
country both in knowledge and in enthusiasm 
for the subject. He, of course, spends much 
time in the West, studying the forests them- 
selves and the statesmanship, so to call it, of 
the whole economic situation into which we 
are drifting. He is, of course, not a man of 
political activities and he has never held an 
elective office. He is United States For- 
ester for the very good reason that he 
knows more about forestry than any other man 
in the United States. His assistants are men 
who have had the same kind of experience. 
They are not desk men, for the rules of 
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FLOW OF A STREAM WITH A WOODED WATERSHED 


The record of Cedar River, Washington, for eleven months 
in 1897. It drains 143 square miles of wooded area where 
there is a heavy rainfall. The forests keep the water from 
running off in heavy floods, and the bed is never dry. The 
record of the average Eastern river is about like this 


the Service require that all the administrative 
officers shall be in the field six months 
in every year. The men in Washington and 
the men in the field are in close touch with 
one another and they know one another per- 
sonally as well as officially. The Forest 
Service is very little troubled with red tape. 
This is due partly to Mr. Pinchot and partly 
to Captain J. B. Adams, the Assistant Forester, 
who was one of the members of the Keep 
Commission that did so much to systema- 
tize the work of the different bureaus in 
Washington. 

Besides the administrative men in Wash- 
ington, there are experimenters, men who are 
finding out the best methods of planting 
forests and of preserving wood. They con- 
duct strength tests for certain timbers and 
find new uses for others not now considered 
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THE FLOW OF THE DESCHUTES RIVER, OREGON 
Showing its extreme regularity in a favorable year. Well-forested 
watersheds, supplemented by reservoirs, would increase the value of 
our rivers enormously and prevent the damage they now do 
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FLOW OF A STREAM WITH A BARE TERRITORY 


The record of Queen Creek, Arizona, for 1896. It drains 143 
square miles of treeless country where there is a light rainfall. Still 
the rains run unchecked into the creek and produce violent floods 
(as shown by the height to which the line in the centre rises), 
more than twice as high as the worst Cedar River floods 


valuable; and they do many other things that 
are useful to the Forest Service itself and to 
the public. The Service also prepares plant- 
ing plans, gives instructions for lumbering, 
and does everything else in its power for any 
one who wishes to practice forestry scientifically. 

The organization in the field is extremely 
simple and effective. One supervisor has 
absolute command in each forest reserve, 
and he is directly responsible to the Forester 
for everything that happens in his province. 
The details are left to him. If he is a big 
enough man, this freedom is a great help to 
him; if he is not, he will not last long, for there 
is no one with whom he can divide his respons- 
ibility. 

A few years ago, when the Forest Service 
was new, some of the invalids who had gone 
West for their health got the idea that the 
outdoor life of a ranger would be good for 
them. It probably would if they could have 
stood it, but any man who can do a ranger’s 
work does not need to spend much time in 
nice considerations of what will be healthful 
for him. The “Use Book,” which is a kind 
of Bible for the Service, gives the following 
qualifications for the position of ranger: 
The applicant must be: , 


“thoroughly sound and able-bodied, capable of 
enduring hardships and of performing severe labor 
under trying conditions. He must be able to take 
care of himself and his horses in regions remote 
from settlement and supplies. He must be able 
to build trails and cabins, ride, pack, and deal 
tactfully with all classes of people. He must 
know something of land surveying, estimating and 
scaling timber, logging, land laws, mining, and the 
live-stock business. 

“On some forests the ranger must be a special- 
ist in one or more of these lines of work. Thor- 
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ough familiarity with the region in which he seeks 
employment, including its geography and its forest 
and industrial conditions, is usually demanded 
although lack of this may be supplied by experi- 
ence in similar regions. Invalids seeking light 
out-of-doors employment need not apply. Expe- 
rience, not book education, is sought, although 
ability to make simple maps and write intelligent 
reports upon ordinary forest business is essential. 

‘For duty in Arizona and New Mexico the 
ranger must know enough Spanish to conduct 
Forest business with Mexicans.” 


The extraordinary thing is that most of the 
rangers have these accomplishments. As 
versatile as ‘“‘ ’Er Majesty’s Jollies,” they 
can fill any position, from diplomat to cook. 
And in all its fulness, the “Use Book”’ does not 
tell half the things a ranger must do. It does 
not mention fighting fire hour after hour 
without food or water, nor swimming the raging 
flood of a Western river, nor smiling into the 
barrel of a loaded gun in the hands of a crazy 
man, while a comrade slips around through 
the brush to disarm the lunatic; yet these 
things and many more fall to the ranger’s lot. 
There are eleven of them who do nothing but 
hunt wolves. One not long ago followed for 
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three days the trail of an old bear that had 
been killing stock. When finally caught it 
showed fight, and died with fourteen bullets 
in it, less than six feet from the ranger. It 
weighed 800 pounds. The rangers have that 
perfect control of horse and gun and the mas- 
tery of natural obstacles which were the pride 
of the “cow-puncher”; and the same keen 
sense of humor. And they are men of character. 
There is an esprit de corps among them 
and a pride in their work which makes them 
intolerant of anyone who brings discredit to 
the Service of to them. There is only one 
thing that threatens the efficiency of the ranger 
force. The pay is so low that in some localities 
it has been hard to get good men; and in a few 
places it has been hard to get a full force of 
any kind of men. Yet as a whole it is a most 
efficient corps, one which will soon be as 
famous, at least in this country, as the North- 
west Mounted Police are in Canada. 
Forest rangers will figure in our novels and be 
a part of our national life. Some one will 
make a great reputation by writing a book of 
the stories of the Service. And as the public 
learns about them, it will begin better to realize 
the importance of their work. 


NOT EVERY AMERICAN HAVE 


A HOME? 


A PLAN WHEREBY EVERY FARMER MIGHT ACQUIRE 


A FARM, 


AND EVERY CITY-DWELLER A HOME 


BY 


CHARLES LEPLEY HAYS 


, N American ideal, not always expressed, 


is “a free home for every family.” In 

a republic the family is the natural 
unit of society, and the homestead is its ruling 
capital. Government, institutions and indus- 
trial forces are but adjuncts of the home. 

Yet the census reveals that the ownership 
of the American home is slipping away from 
the American family, as shown by these 
figures: 

PROPORTION OF FARM OWNERS AND TENANTS. 
1880 1890 1900 


PAR GQWHE S26 0 satis 94-5% 71.6% 64.7% 
Farmers under tenancy..... 25-5 28.4 35-3 





In twenty years one-tenth of all the Ameri- 
can farmers were changed from owners 
to tenants. The tendency was nearly uniform 
in the Atlantic, Gulf, North Central, and 
Mountain States. The gravity of the move- 
ment grows more startling when we reflect 
that it has met and overcome the powerful 
opposite tendency created by the national 
free homestead policy. 

Figures are not at hand to show the ratios 
of home owners in the smaller cities and vil- 
lages, but there is reason to believe that the 
ratios are much higher and better than in the 
larger cities. The tendency in the large cities 
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is toward landlordism, density of population, 
and the overcrowding of the poor. In one 
city block in New York it is said that there 
are 10,000 ‘persons, all tenants. 

The conditions of home ownership in the 
great cities are very disquieting. The following 
figures, from the census of 1900, show the 
ratios of families (not persons) owning and 
renting homes. 


PROPORTION OF CITY OWNERS AND TENANTS. 


TENANTS. 
Per Cent. 


OWNERS. 
Per Cent. 





iSeeater New Work <3. s<23....5 13 87 
Manhattan and the Bronx...... 6 94 
CAC POG as A ae See 29 71 
PRMAGRNIA 2 osc h acc ckees cs: 23 77 
MONS eet boos concen ee sic 18 82 
Se Cee eee eee 20 80 
RP MSROEE oes ss ones Ss Sie) 26 74 
UTES Uy a eae ene a a 27 7 

Biulalo<.2s.06: peeueeeerneeane 40 60 
IRRRMBI Me Sri cota ee o's 39 61 
(Cincienali .......- ee ee aes os 19 81 
NewaPibanss. <2 .<.s. 2.22225. 21 79 
San Fianci 22 78 
WABRIRGtOn GS s\c6<<ccecceeeains 25 75 


DEFECTS IN OUR HOMESTEAD POLICY 


The founders of our Republic believed that 
by abolishing the laws inherited from England 
and the other feudal nations of Europe, which 
entailed the land upon the eldest son in per- 
petuity, they were rendering impossible or 
remote the danger of land monopoly in the 
new country. The nation has progressively 
adopted a mildly favorable policy toward 
home ownership — the national free home- 
stead acts for farmers, the newer irrigation 
policy, the exemption of homesteads from 
debts, and the laws restricting the power of 
the husband to alienate the homestead with- 
out the consent of the wife; but these 
policies have proved inadequate. 

We have been accustomed to think that the 
free homestead policy has set the limit of Gov- 
ernment encouragement to home ownership; 
but observe its limitations. It is confined to 
farmers, and offers no relief to the city and 
village dweller, nor to the industrial classes. 
The lands offered are on the borders of civili- 
zation, and these will soon be all taken. The 
millions of farm tenants of the settled farm 
regions can take advantage of the free home- 
stead acts only in limited numbers. Nearly 


all must stay to till the landlord-cwned farms 
where they now are.. The millions of city 


and village dwellers can secure these home- 
steads only by the impossible withdrawal of 
their workers from industrial pursuits. It 
still requires much of youth, energy, and hardi- 
hood, as well as some capital, to break home 
ties and undergo the pioneering necessary to 
carve a new home from the wilderness or the 
plain. Free homesteads are beyond the reach 
of the newly arrived immigrant. 

The American farm tenant probably shares 
least in the general prosperity. His limited 
capital confines him to the most overworked and 
least profitable branches of agriculture. Un- 
certain crops and prices constantly endanger 
the whole of his little working capital. His 
annual rent is a perpetual debt. He has no 
party organization to help him. He is politi- 
cal driftwood. Scientific agricultural educa- 
tion has yet scarcely reached down its helping 
hand to him or to his children. 


THE CRAMPED LIFE OF THE CITY 


The tenement dweller of a great city finds 
that high ground values place home ownership 
beyond his means—except in the suburbs, 


too often an impossible distance from his daily. 


toil. Modern business concentration has 
created the economic. necessity for tenements 
piled flat on flat. In New York City alone, 
more than a million human beings live in slum 
conditions, swarming in half-lighted and ill- 
ventilated rooms opening upon meager courts, 
alleys, halls, and light-wells, and even in damp 
and reeking cellars. Mothers and children 
live in conditions where health and decency 
are impossible, and where disease, penury, and 
crime become the habit of life. 

The city tenement at its best is bad, even 
in apartments where sanitation has done what 
it could. The artificial city street can never be 
the place for the rearing of the best type of 
children. Wholesome and vigorous childhood 
requires for its development contact with na- 
ture, ground room, space, freedom, quiet, and 
something of the fields, the sky, the waters, the 
forests, the animals and birds. Motherhooa 
and childhood require freedom from the nerve- 
stimulating and nerve-racking city life. It 
is the farm or village youth, vitalized by con- 
tact with nature, who usually conquers in the 
stress of life. 

The philanthropic souls who agitate for 
better laws for the slum tenements offer, 
not relief, but palliation. The problem is 
receiving attention, but not solution, because 





























the cities are crowding populations together 
at a more rapid rate than ever before. 


A FARM FOR EVERY FARMER 


The true solution lies in such a reversal of 
policies, governmental and economic, as shall 
result in the scattering of city populations 
over areas so broad as to afford homes where 
the mother and the growing child shall have 
room and environment such as the laws of 
nature inexorably require for normal life and 
development. 

A homestead policy is required broad enough 
to embrace not only the unoccupied national 
border lands, but the larger privately owned 
and improved farm lands of settled regions, the 
congested homes of the city poor, the tenant 
homes of city and village, and newly develop- 
ing suburbs and villages. A policy is required 
positive enough to make home ownership easy 
in every portion of the land. 

A distinct enlargement of the national home- 
stead policy, involving little that is new or 
untried in this or other countries, is needed. 
Adequate laws being first enacted, large pri- 
vately owned tracts could be bought of those 
willing to sell; or, if forced purchases become 
necessary, a beginning might be made upon 
tracts held by aliens and syndicates. The 
owners might be paid, at their option, either in 
cash or in Government bonds. The tracts could 
then be subdivided into farms or acreage lots 
of suitable areas, each allotment being made 
to one family for homestead purposes. The 
purchaser should be allowed to take the land 
at the price at which the Government bought 
it. Deferred payments might be extended over 
as many years as will best meet the probable 
ability of the purchasing family, and all the 

. terms should be made flexible enough to meet 

the contingencies of life, so far as possible. 
The purchase money could be secured by first 
lien on the property. If the lands should 
revert to the Government, the purchasers should 
be paid for improvements made by them. 
The rate of interest should cover the rate to 
be paid by the Government for the purchase 
fund and the annual expenses of administra- 
tion of the department. The title should be 
in the husband and wife jointly. 


A HOME FOR EVERY CITY DWELLER 


Free homesteads could be provided for city 
and village dwellers by the purchase of subur- 
ban or agricultural tracts, and their sub- 
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division and sale for homestead purposes. 
Residence districts can be created with water, 
sewers, drainage, parks, schools, and all the 
necessaries of a desirable residence district. 
Agricultural lands can be converted into 
very cheap homes by this method. Factories 
and other industries could be induced to follow 
the hones of the workers by a like offer of 
industrial sites at cost, and by such an effective 
Government control of transportation rates and 
service as shall guarantee to capital equal and 
stable rates and equal and adequate service. 
Capital and iabor alike would profit under these 
conditions. 

The congested districts of the cities present 
a complex problem. The first need is sanitary 
reconstruction. The Government may either 
assume a rigid oversight, or may, when neces- 
sary, become the landlord. The dispersion of 
the industries and the families which create 
these districts is the obvious remedy. 

The Government bonds issued to form a 
loan fund to carry on such a broadened home- 
stead policy would afford a basis for national 
banking to take the place of the disappearing 
war bonds. Repaid loans would pass again 
into the same fund to be again loaned, thus 
creating a perpetual loan fund. ‘The experi- 
ence of New Zealand in carrying out a policy 
identical with this indicates that the Govern- 
ment bonds would carry about 33 per cent. 
interest. 

The powers which fix railroad rates hold 
in their hands the distribution of industries, 
and through them of hom:s. This power is 
therefore an important governmental function. 
Railroads are public highways, and the power 
to fix rates by Government is fully established. 
The Government might, if found necessary, 
discriminate temporarily in fixing rates in 
favor of newly established suburbs or villages 
and of their industries, and in favor of new 
communities where their resources give prom- 
ise of economic permanence, thus applying the 
protective principle to domestic affairs. 


HOMES EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


Homes are non-producing property in the 
commercial sense. Children, mothers, the 
sick, the feeble, and the aged are in the com- 
mercial sense non-producing persons. The 
purpose of the homestead is the shelter of 
these persons. The family and the home 


are at the foundation of an enduring civiliza- 
tion. 


If the bearing and rearing of children 
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is the most important and sacred mission of 
woman, and if the protection and support of 
dependent ones in the home is the first and 
highest duty of man, and if these duties are 
vital to the nation, then the adequate support 
of homes should be held an equivalent which 
should absolve them from some of the other 
burdens of citizenship. The larger the num- 
ber of children and other dependents, the 
more of capital must be invested in the home, 
and the greater must be the daily effort put 
forth. To tax the home provided by parents 
is to penalize parenthood. As well tax school- 
houses as the homes of children. 

The per capita wealth of the nation is in 
excess of $1,000. Perhaps one-third of this 
sum is invested in homesteads. If every 
homestead were exempted from taxation to 
the extent of, say, $300 each for the husband 
and the wife, and a like further amount for 
each child or other dependent actually sup- 
ported in the home, an important step would 
be taken toward the equalization of taxes. 
The excess in value above $300 per capita 
would still remain subject to taxation with 
other wealth. This would be in effect one 
kind of graduated taxation. 

A city suburb or a village made sanitary 
and attractive for poor families under munici- 
pal or Government initiative may become as 
happy in the essentials of health, comfort, and 
culture as the streets where the rich live. 
Its schools, libraries, public halls, churches, 


and all its public utilities may contribute to 
the fullest extent to the public welfare. It 
may be protected from offensive nearness to 
factory dictricts, as are the streets of the rich, 
and from the contaminations of vice. The 
city should be built for its homes rather than 
for “business.” The business interests should 
be the servants of the city’s homes. The 
mothers and their children should be trans- 
ferred to the quiet and health of the well- 
ordered suburb or village. Children and their 
mothers spend nearly all their daily life in 
the home, and even the breadwinner passes 
more than half his time there. The home 
is the world’s most important institution. 
The American people need a new vision which 
will show us how to scatter our cities in the 
interests of humanity. 

While the city has become congested with 
overcrowded humanity, the opposite extreme 
oppresses the farm. Isolation is the bane of 
American farm life. Vast regions are given 
up to agriculture with little diversity of occupa- 
tions. The highly organized life of the towns 
finds little counterpart among farmers. The 
farm house is remote from its neighbors. The 
average farm community has no neighborhood 
centre and too often little business or social 
cooperation. ‘The life of its people is too much 
a life apart, of toil and repression, from which 
the boys and girls look longingly to the life 
of the cities. Under proper conditions, the 
farm life may become an ideal life. 


MEDICAL FEES ON A BUSINESS BASIS 


A PHYSICIAN’S VIEW OF THE QUESTION OF OVERCHARGE, AND A SOLUTION 


BY 


Dr. EDWARD A. AYERS 


HERE must be something wrong 

| in a situation that provokes constant 

criticism and complaint by a large 

class in any community. I have yet to meet 

a wealthy man who is placidly willing to be 

charged more than some poorer man for the 
same medical service. 

We all hate to pay one man more than an- 
other would charge for the same thing, and 
there is a wide difference between our will- 
ingness to pay for a theatre ticket or a good 


dinner or a coat, and for a doctor’s services. 
We do nct want to be sick, or to spend money 
for something which we should have preferred 
to do without and for which we may not even 
get an appreciable benefit. 

It is an almost universal fact that physicians 
and surgeons charge some people more than 
others (not necessarily for the same service 
but for the service to them), and there must 
be some good reason for the custom or it 
would not prevail. It is also true that this 
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provokes constant criticism, and there must 
be some good reason for this, or it would 
not prevail. Medical service is so classified 
that most of any one doctor’s practice is 
confined to a class of people whose means 
are much the same, and his charges are much 
the same. Hence the doctor’s fees will be 
largely uniform in his individual practice. 
But if multi-millionaire John Doe must pay 
Dr. Shrewd $5,000 for the removal of his 
suffering appendix, while demi-millionaire 
Richard Roe—who may live next door— 
can part with his to this same surgeon for 
$500, then it will be impossible for Doe to 
believe that his appendix was worth any 
more than Roe’s. 


THE ORIGIN OF MEDICAL FEES 


The custom of charging by the Bradstreet 
scale is partly an inheritance from a status of 
making no charge, which prevailed in the earlier 
days of medical practice when the doctor simply 
accepted such “gift” as his patient saw fit 
to bestow, and partly to conditions now 
existing. Medical practice had a most humble 
origin, even after it emerged from the times 
when barbers were its surgeons and monks 
were its physicians. While we look with 
wonder upon the real learning and brilliant 
achievements of our ancient worthies—of the 
A-abians, of Hippocrates, Galen, Vesalius, 
and Paré—yet the vast majority of healers 
were applying as blind a method of dosing 
as the patent medicine frauds of to-day, though 
not so knowingly. The doctor had no social 
standing in feudal times, and was looked 
upon by the nobility simply as a tradesman. 
Nevertheless, the history of medicine shows that 
the doctor always held his profession in high 
respect, had a genuine love for it as a science, 
and looked upon its applied service to sick 
humanity in an uncommercial way, much 
more truly than he does to-day. In those 
gift-paid days he naturally received larger 
bonuses from wealthy “‘patrons,”’ and nothing 
from the poor. 

Not until 1849 could a professional fee 
be collected through the courts in England. 
At this time a law was enacted giving bar- 
risters legal right to collect by suit. So no 
individual, no organization, no profession is 
to-day responsible for the existing custom 
of gradation charges. The old custom 
of giving a lawyer a “retainer” was to secure 
a guarantee of his faithful service. Now 
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it is to guarantee him his fee. Otherwise 
the change to the present consists in charging 
for professional services, and having authority 
in law to sue for payment. 

But the system of charging—the gradation 
scale custom—still prevails, and the funda- 
mental laws of economics will keep it alive. 


COMPLEX MEDICAL CONDITIONS OF TO-DAY 


So much for the origin of a financial system 
that is at variance with most non-professional 
business methods. Now let us name at once 
the elements entering into a complex and 
cross-purposed state of affairs, one which the 
medical profession generally recognizes as 
needing readjustment. 

(1) The demands of charity must be taken 
into account. The absolutely poor must be 
cared for in sickness, though unable to pay. 
This is both a political and a humanitarian 
obligation falling upon Government, or 
doctor, or both. Of course, a large percentage 
of hospital and dispensary patients are able 
to pay something for treatment—some more, 
some less. 

(2) The requirements of good medical 
education must also be considered. It is 
impossible to fit men for practice without 
direct use of sick people in medical teaching. 
It follows that the more complete the demon- 
strations with patients, the better the teaching 
and training. Hence, as successful manage- 
ment of a medical college depends upon busi- 
ness methods, an additional factor enters in 
besides pure charity—the need of patients in 
clinics. Fortunately this is all to the advantage 
of the poor. But it guarantees good treatment 
though it cultivates medical mendicancy. 

(3) The question has also an important 
relation to professional expertness and reputa- 
tion. A physician may acquire expertness 
and public reputation through private practice 
only, but these will come much more quickly 
and in greater degree through dispensary and 
hospital work. This is still more true when 
combined with teaching, which improves the 
teacher and enhances his medical reputation. 

(4) The code of medical ethics is another 
factor. Modern advertising methods are not 
permitted to physicians by the formulated 
code of medical ethics, nor by the unwritten 
code. If such methods should be followed, 
chaos would quickly result. The longest 
purse and the biggest liar would smother 
the honest expert. 
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(s) The turning of charity patients to 
private offices is another phase of the problem. 
Most hospitals and dispensaries rule against 
their attending physicians taking sick applicants 
to their own offices, even though able and 
willing to pay something for treatment. This 
is due partly to recognition that such practice 
is not ethical and is hotly opposed by the pro- 
fession in general, and partly to a desire to 
keep a large attendance of patients at the 
clinics. But another rule—no free treat- 
ment to those able to pay—forces either flat 
rejection of such applicants, leaving them to 
find a doctor where they may, or the giving 
of the office addresses of the attending physi- 
cians. Many “charity” applicants akie to 
pay, and willing with a little urging, are 
thus shunted to private offices. (One of our 
largest dispensaries gives all such applicants 
a card containing the addresses of all its 
attending physicians and surgeons.) Many 
well-to-do people go to the institutions because 
they have no personal acquaintance with 
physicians, and because institutional treat- 
ment is a guarantee of good service or of skill. 
Investigation into the paying abilities of 
patients would call for a visit to each home— 
an enormous task. A charity organization 
offered to do some of this work for one 
dispensary for $50 a month; the dispensary 
had from 300 to 500 patients a day. 

(6) There are too many doctors. For 
twenty-five years our medical mills have been 
turning out an enormous supply of. physicians 
and surgeons. It has been said that only 20 
per cent. of graduates earn a living through 
professional practice. 


A UNIFORM STANDARD IS_ IMPOSSIBLE 


Out of this tangle of forces and interests, 
a most unwholesome economic situation has 
developed. Just one-half of the population of 
New York City gets medical and surgical 
treatment without cost. The paying half 
can afford from fifty cents to ten dollars for 
what may best be called a unit of service. Many 
medical societies in communities smaller than 
New York establish a set rate of fees, either 
by the visit—office or home, day or night— 
or by mileage; and they thus secure the nearest 
existing approach to uniformity. But even 
here certain physicians will establish special 
and higher rates, both because their prestige 
and demand permit it, and to exclude a 
cheaper paying class. The larger the com- 
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munity, the greater is the variation in the 
financial ability of patients and in the cost of 
living for the physician. It would be im- 
possible for New York physicians to observe 
a set rate of charges. The poor could not 
meet an average rate, and such rate would 
be lower than the rich could (and should) pay. 

Every physician has his standard fee—fifty 
cents, one-dollar, two-dollars, three-dollars, up 
to twenty-dollars. This “standard” is his top 
price. If Dr. A.’s standard is ten dollars an 
hour, and a man belonging to the class expected 
to pay this charge cannot afford it, shall the 
doctor refuse him or give him a reduced 
rate? Shall he treat a man for nothing if 
he chooses to do so? That would be his right, 
and often his duty; and no injustice would be 
done to those who pay the standard ten-dollar 
fee. But, if one of the very rich presents 
himself, one of the class so scarce that no 
doctor could use him as a basis for fixing 
his “standard” charge, is it just to charge 
him above the standard? A department store 
sells some things at a loss, some at cost, some 
at the standard profit, and—if it hold a 
monopoly of an article much in demand— 
at whatever price it can get. Nearly all 
works of art are sold for as much as they will 
bring; each sale is a form of auction. In 
successive auction sales the identical painting 
may bring more or less each time. Croesus, 
the man who is most heard from on this 
subject of non-uniformity of medical fees, 
endeavors to get all he can for his un- 
listed bonds, and will name as high a price 
as he thinks his customer will pay. In listed 
securities and loans the market-price has 
simply named, through a form of auction, 
a fixed price. Such customs are quite equit- 
able. 

But if Croesus has Slumpus in a corner 
and charges him exorbitant rates for a loan, 
rates which would be usury in a pawnshop, 
he justifies it on the ground that there is not 
enough “call money” to meet the market 
crisis, and he can get his price from another 
customer. This is a special form of auction. 


HOW MUCH OUGHT THE RICH TO PAY? 


Now let us meet Croesus at the office of 
his physician. By reason of his keen attention 
to business—which has perhaps enabled him 
to make a fortune in a day—he is found to 
be suffering from an acute inflammation due 
to gall-stones, which must be removed promptly. 





























He is now in the same relation to the medical 
“business” that Slumpus was to the financial 
business. He is badly scared, and begs the 
surgeon to do all that he can for him. After 
recovery he receives a bill for $5,00o—say 
$10,000, if you will. He is staggered, even 
though he did make $50,000 the day before 
the attack—say $100,000, if you will; it matters 
not. He happens to know that this same 
surgeon had done the same operation for his 
friend Moderatus for $1,000. “This is not 
business-like; it is an outrage!” he exclaims. 

Both Croesus and the surgeon were at 
fault in this case. Croesus should have 
inquired the price; and the surgeon, in the 
absence of such question, should not have 
had a sum in mind which would create dis- 
satisfaction, and should have mentioned it 
himself. Then, if Croesus wished, he could 
have gone elsewhere. But perhaps there 
was not time for Croesus to go elsewhere. 
And perhaps the surgeon could not fairly 
name a set sum, as complications might set in 
and call for more service. But he could have 
named a scale range that would be suff- 
ciently equitable to satisfy any reasonable man. 

Now, should the surgeon take advantage 
of Croesus’s ‘“business”’ oversight, his suffering, 
and his anxiety, and charge more than he 
would have agreed upon, if asked? Certainly 
not. But, if the surgeon had no thought of 
his charge being too high or of causing dis- 
satisfaction to his patient, then the fault lies 
wholly with the patient. 

Two thoughts now occur: The difficulty 
of placing a valuation on professional service; 
and the merits of present rates. Both medical 
and legal service not infrequently result in 
no benefit, but such service must be paid 


for. Generally speaking, the size of the 
fee does not depend upon the results. In 
many cases no cure is expected. If the lack 


of benefit be due to lack of skill or attention, 
an allowance should be made; but no reputable 
physician will guarantee a definite result, 
though not hesitating to express an opinion 
as to probability. Courts know no better 
basis for determining professional services 
than by numbers of visits, or hours, with 
some consideration given to results obtained, 
and to the opinions of “experts” or other 
physicians who state what are the average 
rates for such and such classes of service. 
It will always be impossible to make a definite 
rule for professional charges. And that is 
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one reason why a written or unwritten code 
of ethics must be sustained. The gentleman 
must be an entity in any profession. 


ARE DOCTORS FAIRLY PAID? 


Yes and no. The most successful doctors 
make a reasonable fortune, though the scale 
is far below that of many other callings, . 
brain for brain. But the percentage of those 
having anything to “will” away is very small. 
The great majority of the “successful” ones 
make only a comfortable living, but the actual 
majority of doctors make from $500 to $1,200 
a year. Possibly this will average out about 
the same as in business callings, with the 
difference that doctors must spend years of time 
and expense in apprenticeship. But no increase 
in charges has followed greater cost of living. 

Let us now see if we can draw a picture of 
medical practice in the Borough of Manhattan, 
if placed on an absolute business basis. 

First, we will suppose that the doctors 
imitate the trades-unions and organize into 
one cast-iron body that shall fix a gradation 
scale of charges that must neither be cut nor 
“hoisted.”” This scale will depend upon 
classes and locations. If a Fifth Avenue 
millionaire chooses to go to Hester Street and 
get low rates, there will be no objections. The 
laws of “trade” must regulate. 

Second, let it be decreed that no doctor 
shall be permitted to give any professional 
service for nothing. It is fundamentally the 
duty of the city government—certainly not 
of the doctors — to care for the sick. The 
courts have so decided. 

Third, that any doctor doing work for the city 
must be paid according to the established scale, 
or by a special hospital and dispensary scale; 
no free service to hospitals and dispensaries. 
Now see how this plan would work. 


NEW YORK FEES ON A BUSINESS BASIS 


During the year 1904 about $4,300,000 
was spent in the Borough of Manhattan for 
hospital maintenance, and 150,000 patients 
were cared for free. In 1905, 452,422 people 
were treated free at the dispensaries, and 
176,064 for pay. Over 2,000,000 visits were 
made by these charity patients to the dispen- 
saries. With the medical cast-iron union in 
good working order, what should be the charge 
against the city (and private managers) for 
these hospital and dispensary services? Let 
us average the stay of the 150,000 free patients 
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in the hospitals at seven days each, and allow 
the lowest practice rate of fee for each case, 
medical or surgical—say, $25. This would 
make about $3,750,000, or the equivalent 
of $750 to each of the city’s 5,000 doctors. 
For services to the 2,000,000 “treatments” 
in the dispensaries (the number of visits is 
probably larger than this), atone dollar per visit 
(a very low rate for a union to allow), there 
would be $400 more for each doctor. There 
would then be a total of $1,150 to distribute 
to each practitioner. 

-From a business point of view, the physicians 
of New York City are giving away $5,750,000 
worth of their professional goods every year. 
The larger part of New York’s medical charity 
is supported by private contribution—not 
by the city government; and yet but a very 
small percentage of our well-to-do contribute 
a cent—not one in a thousand. 

The immediate effects of this applied 
business method would be to stop mendicancy, 
and to reduce the amount of dispensary work 
fully 40 per cent. So there will only be an 
added cost of 10 per cent. to the medical 
charities work. But here arises the problem 
of clinical education. Medical students and 
doctors must receive direct training in treating 
disease. The state must enforce this, and 
not a doctor would oppose it. But our physi- 
cians’ union will have a difficult problem and 
a stormy meeting. 

To ensure a thoroughly business method, 
a special committee advises as follows: 

(1) That all hospitals and dispensaries 
be districted, and that all applicants for treat- 
ment shall go only to an institution in the 
district in which they reside. (Certain excep- 
tions to be allowed in hospital cases.) This 
rule will exclude the host of out-of-town 
people who now flock to our charities. 

(2) That all hospital and dispensary work 
shall be available for medical teaching. But 
teaching must be done by men of special 
aptitude, and it is manifestly impossible to 
place this clinical work in the care of all cur doc- 
tors. A great sacrifice must be made by the 
profession in general, but it stands ready to 
make it. The health of our community is di- 
rectly dependent upon the excellence of our 
medical teaching. 

Medical colleges are supported partly by 
endowment and mainly by tuition fees of 
students. In the undergraduate schools, the 
teachers are paid salaries for teaching ranging 
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up to $5,000 a year. The teachers in the 
post-graduate schools get no salaries. What- 
ever these teachers receive they earn, and 
whatever the profession loses by consequent 
withholding of a socialistic distribution of 
practice, it must be withheld for the sake 
of greater interests and rights. So our physi- 
cians’ union agrees that— 

(3) No physician shall hold any position 
in any hospital or dispensary, which does 
not permit teaching use of its clientéle, unless 
such institutions shall pay to their medical 
staffs salaries commensurate with the work 
done. (This will put an immediate check upon 
treatment of those able to pay a “home” doctor.) 

(4) Allinstitutions permitting clinical teach- 
ing shall pay their attending staff as in Clause 
3 for departments not so used; and shall be 
absolved from such payment where teaching 
is employed and revenue is otherwise received 
by the teacher. 

(5) All incorporated medical schools shall 
pay a tax proportionate to the “cases” demon- 
strated (the amount to be hereafter rated, 
but based on annual reports to the state 
authorities) to a beneficiary fund, which 
shall be devoted to the assistance of deserving 
physicians and their families. (This will 
likewise put a check upon the cultivation 
of large clinics at the expense of private prac- 
tice; it will not prove burdensome to teachers 
whose incomes are partly derived at the ex- 
pense of private practitioners; and it will 
partly lighten the sacrifice of practitioners 
to the cause of medical education.) 


READJUSTMENT OF MEDICAL FEES 


A second committee of our medical union 
now reports as follows: 

(1) That, medical colleges shall raise their 
standards and be obliged to give reasonable 
hospital and dispensary training to every 
student permitted to graduate. 

(2) In view of the increased cost of living 
—from 25 to 4o per cent.—all fee rates shall 
be raised in similar proportion. 

After all these readjustments have been 
put into effect, let us suppose that Croesus, 
having effected another coup in the market, 
suffers a second accumulation of gall-stones 
and hurries to Dr. Shrewd; but this time 
he remembers to be business-like, and first 
inquires the cost. 

“Tt will cost you 25 per cent. more this 
time,” is the reply. 
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THE PRICE OF PAPER—A TAX ON 





KNOWLEDGE 


A TARIFF THAT HAS BRED A TRUST AND 
HASTENS THE DESTRUCTION OF OUR FORESTS 


(A statement by Mr. Don C. Serrz, of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Paper Committee) 


to the public, ‘ncrease your adver- 

tising rates, cut down the size of 
your papers, and give us the benefit,” is 
in effect the message conveyed to the 
newspaper publishers of America by the com- 
bined manufacturers of news print paper, 
who turn out approximately 3,000 tons a 
day of the raw material required in pro- 
ducing daily and weekly publications in 
the United States. Like warning has gone 
to the periodical publishers and to the job 
printers from the makers of the better grades 
of paper. 

This message reaches the seventh greatest 
manufacturing interest in the United States. 
From 1900 to 1905, which is the last period 
covered by census reports, the printing and 
publishing business became the third in 
growth and the first in the number of separate 
establishments maintained. The capital of 
the newspapers and periodicals alone was 
$239,000,000, while in annual wages they 
paid out $106,000,000 and spent $58,000,000 
per year for white paper. The printing and 
publishing interests represent an annual prod- 
uct of half a billion dollars, of which the 
newspapersand periodicals contribute morethan 
three-fifths of the output; and of this latter 
quantity, the newspapers afford three-fourths. 

It is an extraordinary situation in which 
the publishers find themselves. They have 
no protection from the tariff. They employ 
the highest priced labor paid by any large trade. 
It is the most intelligent and it is the most 
highly organized. In no industry is the 
standard of wages maintained so definitely 
as by the men employed in printing establish- 
ments. The publisher sells his wares at a 
fixed price. The man who issues a one-cent 
newspaper must issue a one-cent newspaper 
and nothing else; he cannot raise the price 
from day to day to meet changing conditions, 
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as the merchant or manufacturer can. He 
can sell his advertising only at a fixed rate 
because, in a way, he is a common carrier; 
were he to vary his rates he would soon be in 
trouble with his customers. In the article 
which is his only raw material of importance 
he is put to sore straits, and to-day the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association are look- 
ing about for some method to break the 
bands which bind them. 

By reason of the fact that spruce timber 
is the only really economical paper-making 
material, and water-power the only power 
that will cheaply grind the wood, the paper- 
maker is in a sense a natural monopolist. 
If this were not enough, he is highly protected 
by the tariff, news paper alone being burdened 
with a tax of $6 per ton. This tax did not 
always exist. It was created as a preliminary 
to the successful formation of the International 
Paper Company, better known as the Paper 
Trust. 

When, some thirty years ago, Mr. Albrecht 
Pagenstecher brought over to America the 
German patents for making wood pulp, 
he revolutionized paper-making and made 
the modern newspaper possible. At that 
time paper was made of rags or straw, both 
costly materials. Spruce lumber was not 
esteemed except for dimension stuff, and was 
sold at trifling prices. Water-powers were unused. 
So he established a new industry. He made 
valuable the spruce forests and made precious 
the water-powers. Throughout the New Eng- 
land States and in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
where there were large forests of spruce and 
many excellens water-powers, paper mills 
sprung up. A good and cheaper article was 
produced in liberal quantities and placed on 
the market. The despised spruce forests, often 
bought at from 80 cents to $1.50 per acre, 
became an asset of value. Spruce was simply 
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and cheaply converted into a saleable article 
in the form of paper. 


HOW THE TARIFF BRED A TRUST 


By 1896 paper had reached the low price of 
$1.65 per hundred pounds, and in that year 
at least one sale was made by Mr. Hugh J. 
Chisholm, long president of the International 
Paper Company, at $1.60 per hundred pounds 
in New York City. By this time, too, some of 
the forests had been diminished. Timber 
near the river banks had been cut away, and 
the rivers themselves suffered in floating and 
power capacity from the reckless denudation 
of the trees. Scientific methods were ignored. 
Lands that should have produced forever 
were turned into scrubs of birch and oak, and 
many mills became less profitable. The groupsin 
Massachusetts and Vermont, controlled by Mr. 
William A. Russell, were particularly affected, 
and he bestirred himself to organize a combina- 
tion. His first efforts did not succeed, because 
the tariff was not high enough to afford a wall 
of safety around the valuation that many 
mill owners placed upon their property, and 
he went to Washington and secured the $6 
protection now in force—doubling the rate. 
After that the construction of the trust was 
easy. Mills representing a cost of $10,000 and 
$12,000 a ton production were taken into the 
combination on a valuation of $20,000 a ton, 
which has since risen, through bond issues, 
note borrowings and surplus, to about $40,000 
a ton. In this way practically all the news 
paper concerns in the East were consolidated 
as a New York state corporation—and the 
upward movement in prices began. Incident- 
ally, fate has not been kind to trusts dealing 
in paper. The first one to form was the 
wall-paper trust. This, after a period of 
disaster brought about by bad management, 
reckless over-capitalization, and oppression of 
the retail trade, went to pieces and resolved 
itself into its original parts, as nearly as they 
could be discovered. The box-board trust 
followed, and has been tottering on the edge 
of the grave for several years. It is now being 
held together by an ingenious device called 
Park’s Pool, which seems to violate the law. 
The writing-paper trust’s stock is quoted at 
about two cents on the dollar and its bonds at 
but little more. 

The promoters of most of these schemes 
at once exchanged rural homes for palaces 
on Riverside Drive or Fifth Avenue, and began 
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playing with their marked cards in Wall 
Street. There have been but few survivals 
of the once brilliant throng. Their debts, 
however, remain behind them to burden 
honest industry for all the years to come. 
From time to time the little competition that 
existed was smothered by the simple device of 
buying the excess supply of the independent 
mills, and so maintaining rates. But the 
periods of oppression were spasmodic until 
1903, when the consolidation of the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota mills, under the title of The 
General Paper Company, led to a definite 
division between the East and the West. 
The Western papers were the first to feel the 
change. Arbitrary and non-competitive meth- 
ods came into vogue, until finally in exaspera- 
tion the Publishers’ Association—through a 
special committee consisting of Mr. John 
Norris of the New York Times, Mr. Conde 
Hamlin of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and the 
writer—took the matter before Attorney- 
General Knox, who proceeded under the 
Sherman Act. Through the assistance of Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg of St. Paul and Mr. James 
M. Beck of New York, he secured the first 
Government destruction of a trust. The terms 
of the decision were drastic to the last degree 
and the defendants were enjoined and prohib- 
ited from— 


“agreeing or contracting together or with one 
another, expressly or impliedly, directly or indi- 
rectly, with respect to the manufacture, price, 
sale, shipment and disposition of papers manu- 
factured, sold and distributed by the defendants 
or by contracting and agreeing together, expressly 
or impliedly, directly or indirectly, as to the prices 
at which the paper or any part or grade thereof 
shall be sold, as to the persons or corporations to 
whom it shall be sold, as to the territory in which 
any of such paper shall be shipped, sold or other- 
wise disposed of, or as to the amount and quantity 
of such paper or any grade thereof which shall be 
manufactured, sold or distributed by the defend- 
ants, or by agreeing or contracting together or 
with one another with a view to the imposition 
of any burden or condition upon the manufacture, 
sale or disposition of such paper manufactured 
by the defendants.” 


Up to the present time, therefore, in spite of 
several efforts to fuse, the Western mills have 
remained separate. An attempt in the last 
three months by Mr. John G. Hanrahan, a New 
York promoter, has failed, in the certain light 
of his going to jail if the above decree were 
violated. The impudence of the effort to 
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re-form the combination is considerable. The 
period of easy prices that followed this decree 
lasted until well into 1907, when conditions in 
the East, owing to a drought and to increased 
consumption, brought the production and the 
market lip to lip. By the first of April, 1907, 
there was no spare paper. Where there 
should have been 60,000 to 80,000 tons margin, 
there were not 20,000 tons; and the manufactur- 
ers saw in this the appointed hour for a new 
combination that should be a gentleman’s 
agreement, and if possible not amenable under 
the law. 

It did not take form, however, until the 
St. Regis mill, the new St. Croix mill and a 
number of northern New York mills, repre- 
senting a daily output of 520 tons, came under 
a single selling agency. This left not more 
than 500 tons a day loose on the market outside 
of the Great Northern Paper Company, which 
was oversold and not a necessary factor in the 
scheme, although abiding by it. The result 
was that on the second Tuesday of September 
the controlling factors in the Eastern mills met 
in New York and established a scale of prices 
to prevail until January 1, 1908. Under this 
scale no contract was to be made for less than 
$2.50 per hundred pounds, and no ordinary 
lot was to be sold for less than $2.60 per hun- 
dred pounds. Hitherto the average price of 
news paper had been from 1.9 to 2 cents per 
pound over a period of several years, and this 
movement arbitrarily and without warrant 
added from $10 to $12 per ton to the burden 
of newspapers not protected by long-time con- 
tracts. Three newspapers in New York use 


‘at least 2,800 tons of paper per week alone. 


Many newspapers using four or five or six 
thousand tons of paper a year were at the end 
of their contracts; prices were hoisted $40,000 
and $50,000 and $60,000 a year, in many cases 
the sum equaling their net profits. When 
they sought for bids among the several selling 
agencies, their letters remained unanswered, 
and they were turned back to their original 
source of supply, helpless and without resource. 
It is not unnatural, therefore, that a cry of 
anger should come up from the newspaper 
offices and that the newspapers should feel 
that the tariff is indeed “the mother of trusts.” 
Here is the whole material of a vast industry 
held in the hands of less than twenty men. 
They have so accurately measured the ability 
of Norway and Sweden and Canada to com- 
pete with them that they have raised their 
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price to the exact level of the tariff fence. 
They are selling paper to-day in London at 
two cents a pound delivered, and in Australia 
at 2.4; and no publisher in New York city since 
the second Tuesday in September has been 
able to buy news paper for less than $2.50 per 
hundred pounds. No wonder President Chis- 
holm, in the tenth annual report of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, made October 23d, 
remarks: 


“The demand for paper is now fully equal to 
the production. Prices are materially higher than 
during the larger portion of the past year, and the 
indications for the present fiscal year are more 
promising.” 


He also announced that for the first time 
since his company has been in existence, ten 
years, it has installed some additional machin- 
ery, which will add from 70 to 80 tons per day 
to the output of his concern. Let us look a 
little at this report. The balance-sheet shows 
a capital account of $69,570,813, against which 
enormous sum this concern did a gross business 
for the year ending June 30, 1907, of $21,841,- 
486, or much less than one-third of its liabilities; 
and in spite of this, it shows a surplus on June 
30th of $6,865,500. In all the special pleading 
that has preceded this arbitrary rise in price, 
we have been told that labor cost has increased 
one-third, that the price of coal has increased, 
that wood has increased, that everything has in- 
creased, and it is easy to grant that this may 
be true. But the International’s cost of opera- 
tion during the year increased but $365,596 
over the year before, although the three-tour 
plan of employment, which divided the men 
into three eight-hour shifts instead of two 
twelve-hour shifts, wasin effect; and the price 
of coal and wood had already been advanced. 
To offset this increase, it is therefore proposed 
by the International Paper Company to add an 
average of $10 per ton to its price for the manu- 
factured article, equivalent to $16,000 a day 
on its output, or in round figures $5,000,000 
a year additional on a gross business under 
$22,000,000, or less than one-third its capital 
account. 

What has been done by the combined manu- 
facturers of news print has been outdone by 
the manufacturers of book and magazine paper. 
The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
the largest concern of the kind in the world, 
has succeeded in making an arrangement with | 
the other mills whereby the price of its product 
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has been lifted by $20 to $30 per ton, accord- 
ing to grade, upon an initial basis of from 
$60 to $90 per ton primary cost. Without the 
tariff protection none of these things would 
Jong be possible. 

The lessening of the timber supply, the weak- 
ening of the water-powers, and the over- 
financing of the corporations combine to 
menace the publishing business as no other 
business is menaced to-day. The paper mag- 
nates answer the cry for the reduction of the 
tariff by saying that there are not to-day 100 
tons of unsold paper in Canada. This is true. 
But there are in Canada millions of acres of 
timber lands from which the American paper 
companies to-day draw 70 per cent. of their raw 
material free of duty. 

It is the purpose of Canada within less than a 
year to place a prohibitive duty upon the export 
of timber, and American manufacturers are 
already crying to the newspapers and period- 
icals to save them from this calamity. They 
will get no help. They have pulled the house 
down upon their own heads. With a rare 
unwisdom, they have capitalized their business 
until it can be capitalized no more. They 


have erected a tariff wall that has shut them 
out of Canada, and they are obstinately trying 
to maintain themselves on the impossible basis 
of a stationary production against an increas- 
ing demand. They are asking the publishers 
to curtail, to keep down, to diminish, when if 
they were wisely managed they would be in a 
position to urge the publishers to increase, to 
progress. If they had been properly capital- 
ized they would to-day be selling their decreas- 
ing water-powers for electrical development, 
at an increased price, and would be asking to 
do away with the tariff in order that they 
might invest the money thus acquired in Cana- 
dian water-powers adjacent to fresh forests, 
while the American woodlands are given the 
next forty years to reproduce themselves. 

The publishers are endeavoring to convince 
the manufacturers that it is not yet too late to 
do this. The action of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment will perhaps aid in opening their eyes. 
If the timber land owned in Canada by 
American mills cannot be tapped, manufac- 
turers will go to Canada and invest, and 
the tariff will come down. It is only a 
question who shall get there first. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION WHEREBY EVERY WARSHIP BECOMES 
A GUNNERY SCHOOL AND EVERY GUN-CREW A COMPETING TEAM 


BY 


FRANCIS JOHN DYER 


HE days when too-gun men-of-war 

j engaged at pistol range and delivered 

broadside after broadside into each 
other’s hulls until one or both were sunk 
are no more. Now navies expect to do their 
fighting at a distance of from three to five 
miles; and at such distances only the 8-inch 
rifles and bigger guns are effective. The 
5-inch, 6-inch, 7-inch, and guns of smaller 
calibre are good only at ranges under three 
miles, and their usefulness will probably be 
effective chiefly against such marauders of the 
sea as torpedo-boats and destroyers. 

The glamour of the seas did not depart when 
.the wooden sailing ship yielded its supremacy 
to steel hulls and steam engines. A sailor’s 
life still has fascination about it. When the 


big ships of the Atlantic fleet went forth to 
their target practice last spring, four eminent 
men watched the work — the Secretary of 
the Navy; Senator Hale of Maine, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee; Senator Flint 
of California; and Senator Carter of Montana. 
They went down to the practice grounds at 
Guantanamo on the Dolphin, and after 
watching the work of the gunners from a 
distance, they accepted an invitation to witness 
the team-work of a crew inside a 12-inch gun 
turret on board a battleship. The gunners 
loaded, aimed, fired, and sent the shells tearing 
through the canvas target away off on the 
bay’s surface, in the almost incredible time 
of twenty-three seconds between shots. It is 
but a few ycars since five minutes was a good 
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reeord for similar work, and then it was doubt- 
ful where the shot would strike. So greatly 
has the efficiency of the gunners increased 
that doubt has given way to probability, 
almost to certainty. 

The feats of naval gunners seem remark- 
able when one looks at a ship from three to 
five miles distant and considers how difficult 
it would be to hit it even with a rifle, had he 
one powerful enough to carry that far. To 
hit anything with a cannon, even at short 
range, has always seemed largely the work 
of chance, but the Navy has reduced gunnery 
to such a science that it wastes scarcely any 
powder at all in poor shooting. Even at a 
distance of five miles an enemy’s ship would 
be an easy mark. 


GOOD SHOOTING NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


Criticism of our victorious fleet would not 
have been tolerated during the Spanish War, 
yet an analysis of the fight off Santiago de 
Cuba showed that at the easy range of about 
a mile and a half, and with the ample targets 
presented by the Spanish war vessels, the 
American guns made only between two and 
four hits out of every 100 shots fired. Of 
course, that was enough to do the work — 
and it was much better than the shooting of 
the enemy — but certain critical officers who 
had improved the opportunity to see what 
was being done abroad realized that our 
shooting was bad, very bad; in fact, they 
considered it inexcusably bad. They gave the 
matter deep thought and analyzed the methods 
of training gunners. It was noted that there 
was no proper instruction in shooting, and that 
when the ships had target practice the gunners 
shot at hypothetical targets. The results 
were worked out by a system of observation 
and calculation; it was deduced that had 
there been a target of a certain size, the shots 
would have hit it often enough to have pro- 
duced very satisfactory percentages, and these 
were announced as the target-practice results. 
Thus the Navy, Congress, and the nation 
thought that the gunners were really shooting 
well, especially when the difficulties of shoot- 
ing from a moving, rolling ship were taken 
into consideration. 

When these officers reported that the Navy 
was not shooting well, but in fact very badly, 
the Department felt a great shock. Especially 
did the bureaus which were responsible for 
the gunnery feel that their credit was at stake; 





under the organization of the Navy Depart- 
ment it was possible for them to resist for 
some time the reforms which the “iconoclastic” 
officers, mostly juniors, wished to have intro- 
duced. But the criticisms became persistent; 
and when the bureau chiefs refused absolutely 
to consider them seriously, some one went 
directly to the President. He knew something 
about marksmanship with guns, big and little, 
and he thought that he saw some reason in the 
contentions of the young officers who had 
been keenly watching what other nations 
were doing. The President ordered some 
reports made; these he considered carefully 
and then ordered a new system of gunnery 
put into practice. The accuracy of aim and 
rapidity of fire were so improved as to increase 
the efficiency of the guns to an unexpected 
degree. Formerly the big guns had a standard 
time of five minutes between shots; now they 
can be fired twice a minute. Formerly they 
seldom hit the mark; now they make 80 per 
cent., and better, of hits. A similar improve- 
ment was made in the firing of smaller guns. 


GUNNERY A GAME OF CONTEST 


As the result of the innovations prescribed, 
a better system of target practice for the train- 
ing of individual gunners was adopted, so 
that the record of each man could be known 
with accuracy. By this system every gunner 
was placed fairly in competition with the 
others. All the officers throughout the ser- 
vice who commanded divisions of guns were 
left entirely free to devise the best possible 
methods of making their weapons effective, 
being restricted only by safety reguiations. 
The result was that gunnery became in all 
essential features a game. Hundreds of divi- 
sion officers developed new “plays,” that is 
to say, new methods of training; and the 
consequence was that progress was extremely 
rapid. The “game” is still developing in 
much the same way as football and base-ball, 
and other competitive tests of brain and brawn. 

This keen competition necessarily brought 
out all the defects of the mechanism, of the 
sighting arrangements, and everything which 
offered, or seemed to offer, obstacles to faster 
and more accurate work with the guns. Sug- 
gestions for improvements were considered 
carefully by the bureau officers, and it is due 
in large part to the intelligent criticisms and 
suggestions of the gun-officers that the Bureau 
of Ordnance has been able i: the past four or 
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five years to make very important improve- 
ments. These improvements seemed entirely 
essential to success in battle practice, where 
ships fire at from 5,000 to 9,000 yards. They 
have now been practically completed and the 
results are apparent in the scores made by 
the ships recently engaged in the successful 
long-range battle practice in Cape Cod Bay. 

This improvement is due directly to the 
personal stimulus of the President, who has 
followed the details to such an extent that 
naval officials consider him a competent 
gunnery officer. 

There are two kinds of target practice— 
ship practice in the autumn and individual 
gun and gun-pointer practice in the spring. 
Ship practice is at short range, but the indi- 
vidual practice is under battle conditions at 
long ranges and in various kinds of weather. 
Secretary Metcalf insisted that the practices 
should really train the men to meet an enemy, 
and naturally it would not be possible to stipu- 
late that an action should take place in smooth 
water and with clear skies. The enemy, 
in fact, would most likely choose conditions 
which would embarrass the object of his attack; 
so the fleet must be ready to fight in rough 
weather, in fogs, in storms, by night, or else 
be able to slip away at such times and bring 
on an engagement when conditions were 
more favorable for success. 


EVERY SHIP A GUNNERY SCHOOL 


There are no gunnery schools for the training 
of gun-pointers, each ship being its own gun- 
nery school, in constant and severe competi- 
tion with all the other ships in its class. An 
important advantage in this is the financial 
saving. In many foreign navies the cost of 
gunnery schools alone is greater than that 
of the ammunition we use for target-practice. 
Ammunition costs a lot of money. A 12-inch 
steel armor-piercing shell costs $350, and the 
powder to send it six miles with force enough 
to pierce the side of a battleship costs $252. 
A cast-iron shell costs $40. For target-prac- 
tice the steel shells filled with high explosives 
are closely simulated by shells made of cheaper 
materials and filled with sand to give the proper 
weight. The training of the gun-pointers must 
be done with the big guns, but without the 
expense of firing them; so an ingenious arrange- 
ment has been perfected by means of which 
a 22-calibre target rifle is attached to the 
great turret gun, either within its bore or along- 


side of it, but in either case parallel to the axis 
of the big gun. The gun-pointers manipulate 
the big gun just as they would do in actual 
gun practice, but when the electrical connec- 
tion is made to fire the 12-inch gun, the tiny 
target rifle speaksand the bullet hits a miniature 
target rigged a few yards distant on the end 
of a spar. The result is exactly the same, 
and the finding of the target is as effective as 
it is when the huge guns speak and the shock 
rocks the ship. But the real shooting is 
necessary also, for expertness is not all the 
game. The gun-pointer must have nerves 
like steel. Often a man who does perfect 
work at the sub-calibre practice will tremble 
so that he cannot keep his gun on the target 
when he knows that he is in competition with 
other gunners for the trophy. 


KEEPING THE GUN ON THE TARGET 


The real secret of the new system is the 
continuous aim. This requires two gun- 
pointers to each gun — one to find and keep 
the range horizontally, the other to do 
the same thing perpendicularly. The guns 
are all equipped with telescopic sights, and 
across the field of the telescope are two fine 
lines crossing at right angles. When the 
intersection of these lines is on the target, 
the gun may be fired — and the gun-pointers 
are expected to keep it there, no matter how 
the ship rolls or how fast it may be traveling, 
or whether the target is bobbing about like 
a cork. With two men keeping the gun 
always on the target, the gun-captain watches 
his crew as they load, noting every movement 
and correcting any mistakes by signs, for his 
voice would not be heard in the uproar. 
As soon as the charge is jammed home and 
the breech-block safely closed he can fire his 
piece. 

There is little room to spare in the gun- 
turrets. Every man has his place. Down 
in the magazine, the ammunition men send 
up the powder and projectiles as rapidly as 
they can be taken away by the loaders. They 
also have been trained and they are determined 
that their mates in the turret shall not be able 
to say that the ammunition lagged and that 
they had to delay a shot because the projectile 
was not ready when they needed it. When 
the word is given, the crew spring to their 
work with the agility of panthers. They are 
all athletes, trained in team work. Each knows 
exactly what he is to do, and no acrobats 
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DRILLING ON SHORE WITH FIELD ARTILLERY 


play into each other’s hands better than the 
men behind the gun. One false move may 
not only cost the ship the trophy, but may 
even result in an explosion. 

Preceding target practice, the men on the 
whole fleet are keyed up to the highest expecta- 
tion. For months the admirals, captains, 
commanders, gunnery officers — everybody 
from highest to lowest -— has been thinking, 
talking, planning, how to improve the ship’s gun 
fire. The gunnery officers study out all kinds 
of problems in the light of past performances, 
and jot down many queer memoranda in their 
“dope books” to guide them when, on the 
all-important day, they stand aloft in the tops 
and shout down through rubber tubes their 
judgment of the distances, and directions 
to the gunners regarding wind, range, and 
elevation. 

When the time comes for the trying-out 
practice in the spring, the expectant gun- 
pointers have done all they can in advance to 
perfect their work. The question now is, 
will they be able to keep their nerves steady 
when the stress of action comes? There is a 
great deal at stake. For the gun-pointers 
themselves, there are individual rewards; 
if they prove to be accurate and reliable point- 
ers, they are chosen to aim the guns at the 
fall battle practice, and they receive an addi- 
tional $10 a month in pay. Then there are 
trophies for the best ships in each of the four 
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A LANDING PARTY EXECUTING “ACTION FRONT,” WITH RIFLEMEN IN RESERVE 


classes, and prizes of money for the best turret 
crews. These turret prizes are usually pooled, 
and it is worth while to belong to the best 
turret crew on the ship, and still better to be 
one of the prize turret crew of the fleet. Be- 
sides all this, there are letters of commenda- 
tion for the champions from the Secretary 
of the Navy. 


A BATTLESHIP IN ACTION 


Imagine a battleship going to target practice. 
It is stripped for action. Yonder is the target, 
at the apex of an ‘isosceles triangle the sides 
of which are 1,600 yards long. At each end 
of the base line is a buoy. When the ship 
reaches the first buoy, the first gun crew will 
be given the word to fire. Every eye is on the 
target, a piece of canvas 17 feet wide by 21 feet 
long, stretched between two spars and fastened 
to a raft, which is anchored in position. The 
battleship steams over the course at ten or 
twelve knots, an easy cruising pace. In the 
turret is the gun-crew, stripped to the waist — 
tense, expectant, determined to win ‘the prize. 
The ship bears down on the first buoy. At 
each gun, with stop-watch and notebook and 
pencil, stands the umpire, who will see that no 
error goes unrecorded, no advantage is taken. 
Now the ship is opposite the first buoy and its 
whistle gives a screech; but not a man moves. 
In a moment comes the order, “Load!” 
Then the tableau is transformed into action. 
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Both guns are worked at once and, before any 
chance civilian spectator can get his bearings, 
the order has been given to fire. One of the 
great rifles emits a roar and a sheet of flame, 
then recoils with the shock but instantly 
recovers; and all on deck watch the black 
speck of the projectile as it speeds over the 
water at the rate of something like thirty 
miles a minute. Before it strikes the target 
another shell is on its way from the other gun; 
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and seemingly regardless of the gun’s recoil 
or the ammunition chute leading down to the 
magazine, and up which the projectiles and 
powder sections come on the ammunition 
hoists and are snatched away by the gunners 
to be shoved into the hot breeches of the big 
rifles. The minutes pass swiftly. The gun- 
pointers incessantly work the wheels of the 
massive machinery which moves the great 
gun as if it were a small telescope. The 
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A GUN-CREW OF THE “OLYMPIA” LOADING ONE OF THE 12-INCH RIFLES 


and so the guns alternate, the gunnery officer 
in the top watching the splashes with his 
ten-power binocular and shouting down the 
tube to notify the pointers whether their aim 
Automatically 
they correct their sight-bars, and the loading, 
electrical ramming, gun-pointing, and firing 
go on ‘with the greatest apparent confusion, 
but really with the most perfect order. The 
men jump to their work with the greatest 
activity, apparently in one another’s way, 


is high, low, or to either side. 


turret slowly but smoothly moves to keep 
the target in view. The various mechanisms 
give forth their own peculiar sounds. The 
men strain every nerve to get in as many shots 
during their time allowance as possible. 
Suddenly the umpire raises his hands and 
calls “time.” The men instantly stop and 
the trial is over. There is a dash for the 
scuttle-hole leading to the deck, where the 
gun-crew may get pure air and information 
about the shots. If the trial has been a 
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successful one, the word is instantly passed 
around, the sailors cheer, and the gun- 
ners are carried around the deck on the 
shoulders of their mates, who are eager for the 
honor of the championship to fall to their ship. 
Every one from the captain down to the 
humblest and newest apprentice takes part in 
the jubilation. If the score is bad, the partic- 
ular culprit whose error at a critical moment 
has caused the bad record may be sent to 


“Coventry” by his disappointed shipmates. 
Meanwhile, the ship has been making a long 
turn and is coming back for the second trial, 
and the gun-crews and their officers are busy 
getting ready. The boat tending the target 
ls getting up a new canvas to replace the one 
which has been shot full of holes. After the 
guns have all had their tests, the marines take 
their turns at the six-pounders. At Guantan- 
amo the men have practice with small arms 
also, an excellent rifle range having been made 
there, perhaps the best in the world. 
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Reference has been made to improvements 
in naval ordnance. What these improvements 
mean may be judged from the fact that whereas 
some of the 6-inch rifles but five or six years 
old can be fired only six times a minute, the 
latest ones can be fired twelve to thirteen times 
a minute. A man who can make six hits a 
minute is twice as effective as one who can 
make but three hits with the same gun. Both 
make perfect scores, to be sure, but the man 





Photograph by Enrique Muller 
ONE OF THE BIG GUNS OF A UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP 
Its projectile will penetrate a modern warship at a distance of several miles 


making the six hits is equal in action to two 
men and two guns making but three hits each. 
However, if the three-hit man has a gun which 
has a capacity of but three shots a minute, he 
is getting the maximum out of it and should 
therefore have credit for a perfect score, even 
though the six-hit man gets no more credit, 
it being assumed that the limit of rapidity 
possessed by his gun is six shots a minute. Car- 
rying the illustration a point further, if the six-hit 
man hasa gun which can be and has been fired 
twelve times a minute with accuracy, and he 
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makes but six shots and hits, he is entitled 
to but 50 per cent., while the three hit man 
is entitled to 100 per cent. 

The spring target practice being the prelim- 
inary trial of individual gun-pointers for the 
battle range practice of the fall, the scores 
made are of the greatest interest. There are 
gun-pointers who make perfect scores with 
both the 12-inch and the 6-inch rifles. That 


is, there are records of from ten to twelve 






TARGET PRACTICE ON BOARD THE “BALTIMORE” IN 
MANILA BAY 
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THE GUN AT THE MOMENT OF FIRING 





shots and hits in a minute from a 6-inch gun, 
every shot being practically a bull’seye. 
Also, the 12-inch rifles have to their credit 
perfect scores for individual guns at the 1,600- 
yard range, and these scores were made at 
the rate of two shots a minute or faster, as 
rapidly in fact as the guns could be loaded 
by the most -practised crews. 

Naturally there is great interest in the fleet 
over the annual ship practice. This is held 
at ranges so long that the 5-inch, 6-inch, 
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A RAPID-FIRE SIX-POUNDER IN ACTION ON BOARD THE 
“BALTIMORE” 


and 7-inch rifles are practically of no efficiency, 
on account of the high trajectory necessary to 
enable their projectiles to carry to the target 
and the resulting difficulty of getting accurate 
aim with them. It was found, however, in 
Cape Cod Bay last September, that the 12-inch 
and 13-inch rifles could score from 30 to about 
70 per cent. of hits on a 30 by 60-foot target 
when handled by the most accurate pointers. 
It is accordingly apparent that, up to five 
miles, an enemy’s ship would be almost sure 
of annihilation by a single broadside from any 
one of the battleships of the United States Navy, 
assuming, of course, that the officers and men 
had received proper drill at the guns. It must 
be admitted that some of the ships have made 
very poor showings at target-practice, but this 
has usually been the result of insufficient drill 
on new ships or with new crews, or to some 
failure of makeshifts in use pending the instal- 
lation of the regular appliances. 

At the battle practice the ships fire broadsides, 
practically every gun at once, so that the 





EXTRACTING THE EMPTY SHELL 
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records of individual guns do not count. 
It used to be the case that only half of the big 
guns could be fired at a broadside, but naval 
constructors now build the ships so that every 
gun of the main battery can be fired at the 
same target if desired. It is estimated that 
the battleships of the United States could fire 
away all their ammunition in an engagement 
lasting an hour and a half, but no fleet in exist- 
ence could withstand such fire for more than 
a few minutes; so the alleged lack of ammuni- 
tion is never likely to tempt hostile fleets into 
an engagement, especially if our ships go into 
battle with their magazines full. 


AMERICAN OFFICIAL RECORDS 


Our naval officers do not hesitate to admit 
that the revolution in American sea-gunnery 
was inspired by and based upon the work of the 
British; but they claim that our gunners have 
now far outstripped the British, who alone 
have been within measurable distance of us 
in gun efficiency. Reports received by the 
Navy Department from Great Britain show 
that the average score of the English navy with 
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THE USUAL APPEARANCE OF A TARGET AFTER THE 
FIRING OF A BIG GUN 


12-inch guns was .583, hits per minute; and 
it is said that if our records were computed 
in the same way, the average would be .go. 
That is equivalent to saying that American 
gunners can put 12-inch shells into the target 
at the rate of one a minute, approximately, 
averaging all the guns, while the British 
gunners hit the mark about once in one and 
one-sixth minutes. But we have a complex 
system of scoring, and the actual percentage 
of hits is not indicated by the official scores 
of the Navy Department. These are intended 
to show the relative merits of different ships 
and fleets, however, and so it may be of interest 








A GUN CREW WHOSE HEART IS IN THEIR WORK 
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to give the official standing of some of the 
ships of the American Navy, so far as they 
have been made public in an official order 
from the Navy Department, dated June 3, 1907: 
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Vessels competing for the battleship trophy. 


Standing of fleets. 











PAREANITACCMMIPRT es Ce Bet nie! 59-726 
Poetic Ce BS an ed atta ere 59-241 
Standing of squadrons. 

I] ie 
& Squadron Vessels that fired. | chee 

| 
1| Second squadron, | Boston, Chicago, Charleston, York- 74.866 
Pacific fleet. town, Princeton, Preble, Paul 
Jones. | 
2| Second squadron, | Illinois, Kearsarge, Kentucky, Ala- 62.456 
Atlantic fleet. bama, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio. | 
3| First Squadron, | Missouri, Maine, Yankton, Hull, |56.587 
Atlantic fleet. Macdonough, Worden, ‘Truxtun, | 
Whipple. | 
4| First squadron,| Maryland, Colorado, Pennsy!vania, |56.555 
Pacific fleet. West Virginia, Raleigh, Chatta- | 
nooga, Galveston, Cincinnati, | 
Barry. | 
5| Third squadron, | Tacoma, Des Moines............. {55-515 
Atlantic fleet. | 
6|Fourth squadron, | Paducah, Dubuque.............. ‘55-383 
Atlantic fleet. 
7| Third squadron, | Concord, Wilmington, Paragua, Pam- |40.650 
Pacific fleet. panga, Arayat, Elcano, Rainbow. 
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1. Illinois, trophy winner 75.782 S. Biissouri kw. ks 50-034 
2. Kearsarge,star ship.. 75.428 9. Pennsylvania ..... 54.605 
3. Kentucky, star ship.. 70.832 10. West Virginia ..... 54.119 
ib IID os oss aa 64.357 tS 6. canes «6 BEeees 
§. Maryland... ...... 62.178 TP. DAAC. 6 ick ica ss BOOT 
6. RAIBDR ooo. s. sss 1958S “Le Be 

ee 61.623 

Vessels competing for the torpedo trophy. 
( Torpedoes only counted .) 

ORL cen cy [Blakeley......... 62.003 
ae 85.243 rei). CC Seen 62.003 
§. WEES 66. os cans BRD “* ) Paul Jones........ 62-003 
4. Delong .....; .»+ 82,082 (Whipple.......... 62.003 
5. SIOCKIOR . 6c ceces ses CERO Te | re 41.273 
6. Macdonough........ 72.321 12. Worden.... .... 39-685 
13. Stringham ....... 10.318 
At the recent target practice at Cape 


Cod, the records according to the size of 
the guns are shown in the following official 
statement: 

‘All 12-inch and 13-inch guns averaged 30.7 per 
cent. of hits; 8-inch guns averaged 27.0 per cent.; 
and 5-inch, 6-inch, and 7-inch averaged 16 per 
cent. Out of twelve battleships firing, but three 
made low scores, less than 15 per cent., with 12- 
inch and 13-inch guns; the remaining nine ships 
made from 25 to 67 per cent. of hits. With 8-inch 
guns, three ships made from 6 to 16 per cent., the 
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THE PORT GUNS OF THE “LOUISIANA” READY FOR A BROADSIDE 


Properly aimed, their fire would destroy an entire fleet 
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HOISTING A GUN ON BOARD A NEW BATTLESHIP 


remainder making from 27 to 57 per cent. All the 
above percentages include the ranging shots used 
for determining the distance from the target. If 
these shots are eliminated, the percentage of hits 
of the remaining shots, which represent the real 
battle efficiency, would be much higher. Had the 
target been as large as the profile of a battleship, 
it is estimated that at least twice as many hits 
would have been made.” 


It is said by naval officers that the principal 
fault with the old system was that it was based 
on calculated results; the gunners did not 
fire at an actual target and count only the 
holes as hits, but they fired at a small triangular 
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FIRING A SALUTE WITH BLANK SHELLS 
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TAKING AMMUNITION ABOARD THE “INDIANA”’ 


bit of canvas about 10 feet high, which 
served only as an aiming point. The splash 
of the shot was noted by observers on a boat 
abreast of the target or on a ship, and calcula- 
tions were afterward made to tell whether the 
shots would have hit a hypothetical target 
25 feet high by roo feet long. By this method, 
naval authorities convinced themselves that 
our gunners could shoot, but as soon as the 
President forced the Department to adopt a 
small target 17 by 20 feet, it was immediately 
demonstrated that our shooting was far from 
accurate. At the first target practice under 
the new conditions only 13 per cent. of hits 
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THE CRUISER “BROOKLYN” IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


was made. Now, the ship which does not 
make about 75 per cent. of hits is disgraced. 

It was by no means an easy thing to bring 
about a change in the target practice system. 
The way it happened is interesting. One of 
our officers in the Orient investigated the work 
being done by the gunners on the Terrible, 
commanded by Captain Scott, now an admiral, 
of the British Navy. Captain Scott had 
adopted the idea of continuous aim, and his 


excellent scores astonished the officers of 
other squadrons then in the Chinese waters. 
But he had the greatest difficulty in getting 
the British Admiralty to adopt his system, 
which is now in general use. The United 
States Navy adopted it two years in advance 
of the British. The system has been so 
improved that our officers believe that we are 
far in the lead of any other nation in the 
efficiency of our naval gun fire. 
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was practically a retired capitalist. He 
had returned from a_ long holiday in 
Europe, laden with treasures of art. He 
had leased a house in Richmond, Va., and 
had planned to cap the summer with a month 
of quiet enjoyment with the clergy of the 
Episcopal Convention, to which he was a lay 
delegate from St. George’s, New York. The 
arms of financial battle were laid aside. 
Gracefully and easily Mr. Morgan drifted 
toward the peaceful haven of old age. 
But the trumpets of battle brayed in Wall 
Street, and the hordes of panic swarmed 


[ SEPTEMBER, 1907, Mr. J. P. Morgan 


KEYS 


against the walls of capital. Wall Street cried 
aloud for a leader. A hundred men there 
were ready for the task — great bankers, 
skilful financiers, railroad magnates who had 
come to the front in the long years of pros- 
perity, winning for themselves great wealth 
and names greater, perhaps, than the names 
of the giants of yesterday. But who would 
follow. them? One man, and one man only, 
could fill the réle of leader. The admirals 
and the generals of prosperity gave silent 
place to the war-worn veteran who had led 
the financial world up from the panic of 
“‘ninety-three. ” 
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MR. MORGAN’S LIBRARY AND ART MUSEUM, ADJOINING HIS RESIDENCE 


His collection of paintings and tapestries is one of the finest in the United States 
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And so he came to his triumph Everybody 
knows the sequel, how a handful of deter- 
mined men, clustering about Mr. Morgan, 
stood in the midst of the torrent of panic, 
dammed it with gold and many words, turned 
it aside at last and broke it into a thousand 
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in the Morgan library the kings of the Street 
held council, sinking their mutual differences, 
laying their wealth and their power in the 
hands of this one man. 

During those days of panic, Mr. Morgan was 
the undisputed king. The white marble office 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN, WHEN IN THE PRIME OF LIFE 


little streams to be met and conquered at 
leisure, as the time may come. Few men saw 
the thing itself in the doing. Day after day 
the captains of finance, both high and low, 
came trooping to the Morgan office to talk a 
little, to get their orders, then to go and do 
the part assigned to them. Night after night 


at 23 Wall Street was the centre of the financial 
world. From it radiated a thousand lines that 
covered the “downtown” section like a net. 
Was a bank tottering here? Mr. Morgan 
knew it almost before its own directors did. 
Was a trust company running out of funds 
there? the Morgan agents stood at its back 











MORGAN ‘AS HE APPEARS TO-DAY 
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door with gold and bills to save it. As a great 
private banking house trembled in the gale, 
the hands of Morgan steadied it. Into the 
Stock Exchange, on that terrible afternoon 
when not a dollar was to be borrowed on the 
Board for love or usury between the hours of 
one and three, he poured twenty-seven millions 
at an hour’s notice — twenty-seven millions 
when the springs had all run dry and the 
great banks clung like misers to every dollar 
in their tills. 

This achievement was possible, not because 
Mr. Morgan had in his own tills any tremen- 
dous supply of cash. It was not his money 
that saved the country from a panic that might 
have run to fearful lengths. It was the money 
of the banks, of the capitalists, of the private 
banking houses of Europe, of the world. 
Mr. Morgan alone could command that money 
for the needs of Wall Street. That has always 
been the secret of his power — his ability to 

Neca oe Om command the money of the nations to do 
BERT BA his bidding. It was this power that made the 


MR. MORGAN AND MR. ROBERT BACON 
Mr. Bacon is now Assistant Secretary of State Steel corporation possible, that enabled him 
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WALL STREET DURING THE RECENT PANIC 
Anxious depositors making a run on The Trust Company of America; the office of Mr. Morgan on the right 
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THE OFFICE OF J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


On the corner of Wall and Broad Streets 


to reorganize the Erie, the Southern Rail- 
way, and the Northern Pacific, when per- 
haps no other man could have accom- 
plished these great deeds. A dozen other 
men are richer than Mr. Morgan, but in 
such times as these they are the first to 
come, as Mr. John D. Rockefeller came 
in person in October, and lay their wealth 
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MR. GEO. F. BAER MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS 
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MR. J. P. MORGAN, Jr. 


Heir to the Morgan name and fortune 


in Mr. 
sees fit. 

How he gained this almost uncanny power 
over the minds of other men is a problem for 
psychologists. It is certain that he holds it. 
Other men have it, but in less degree. Mr. 
Harriman has it, but only in his own immediate 
circle. The Moore brothers have, at times, 


Morgan’s hands, to be used as he 
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MR. CLEMENT A. GRISCOM MR. CHAS. S. MELLEN 


A PART OF THE MORGAN FINANCIAL CABINET 


Mr. Baer is president of the Reading Company; Mr. Mellen, president of the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad; Mr. Griscom 
is steamship adviser; Mr. Perkins looks after the details of all financial transactions 
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MR. MORGAN’S STEAM YACHT, “THE CORSAIR’’ 
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shown it in a remarkable degree, notably in 
the crisis of their fortunes that followed the 
failure of the Diamond Match campaign ten 
years ago. Every successful promoter must 
have it to some extent, and his success is in 
direct proportion to his possession of this 
faculty. But with Mr. Morgan it circles the 
world. America has followed him for twenty 
years. England and even canny France un- 
lock their treasuries at his behest. 

He was six months past his  seventieth 
birthday when he came to the rescue of Wall 
Street in October. He was born at Hartford, 
Conn., on April 17, 1837. His father was 
the late Junius Spencer Morgan,—himself, at 
the time of his death in 1890, a banker of 
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MR. MORGAN’S RESIDENCE 
219 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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imposing wealth and international renown. 
His mother was, before her marriage, Miss 
Juliet Pierpont, daughter of a poet and re- 
former. The Morgan family is old, tracing 
its American line back to Miles Morgan, who 
came to this country in 1636 and founded 
Springfield, Mass. 

The old Morgan homestead, now gone, 
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ON THE WAY FROM HIS YACHT TO HIS OFFICE 


stood on Asylum Hill, Hartford, and it was 
for its day an imposing home. It indicated 
easy circumstances, thrift, Yankee enterprise. 
Years ago, the older Morgan was a partner 
of Mr. Levi P. Morton in the dry goods busi- 
ness; later he formed his own firm. In time 
he became a partner of George Peabody, and 
found his great opportunity in the banking 
business. The firm had its headquarters in 
London and dealt around the world, as is the 
way with the British banker. In the end 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE LYING-IN HOSPITAL 


One of his most beneficent charities 


the firm became J. S. Morgan & Co., and so 
continues. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan has never known poverty. 
His boyhood was easy and uneventful. His 
school-days, in this country, were spent in the 
Hartford schools and in the English High 
School, Boston. His education was finished 
with a short course in GOttingen, Germany. 
Then he plunged into business. In 1857, he 
became a clerk in the banking house of Duncan, 
Sherman & Co. Two years later his father’s 
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THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, FIRST AVENUE AND SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
A practical gift of Mr. Morgan to New York City 
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ST. GEORGE’S MEMORIAL HOUSE 
No. 207 East Sixteenth Street 
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firm made him its agent and attorney in the 
United States. Later he became a member 
of the investment house of Dabney, Morgan 
& Co., who dealt in bonds. That continued 
until 1871, when he entered the firm of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., and thereby became a financial 
power in the land. 

So far the tale is conventional. It is the 
record of a rich young man following the easy 
trail blazed for him by his father. Yet, just 
before the Drexel partnership, one may, by 
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diligence, discover the first trace of the Morgan 
of to-day. It was the time of the Erie wars. 
Gould and Fisk, holding the hapless Erie, 
had tried to capture the Albany & Susque- 
hanna Railroad. The fight had been long, 
bitter, and spectacular—the courts, the legisla- 
ture, and the market being, as usual, pawns 
in the game. Suddenly, in a pause between 
the moves, in stepped this young banker from 
New York, and, before the litigants had caught 
their breath, the Albany & Susquehanna was 
rescued from their clutches, leased to the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, and 
was far beyond their reach. This came to 
pass in February, 1870. Merely as a coinci- 
dence it may be noted that it was barely six 
months before the date on which Mr. E. H. 
Harriman became a member of the Stock 
Exchange. Thus, the most spectacular of our 
latter-day financiers—the one from the wealthy 
home at Hartford, the other from the poor 
little parsonage on the Jersey flats — drew 
abreast and started upon the long careers in 
which they were destined, again and again, 
to clash and come to combat. 

The years that followed were years of steady 
growth, but slow. The house of Morgan 
moved up the banking scale, but it did it by 
sound, regular, quiet banking methods, not 
by any great spectacular accomplishments. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. worked in close harmony 
at all times with J. S. Morgan & Co., of 
London, and carried on their business under a 
code that was only a little less English than the 
English. By 1879 we find Mr. J. P. Morgan 
voting the proxies of the English holders of 
New York Central stock. That meant that 
the firm had gained the confidence of a strong, 
rich, conservative British clientage. The con- 
fidence has never been lost. There have been 
many changes in the Vanderbilt road since 
then, but Mr. Morgan still may vote the Eng- 
lish proxies. 

In the twenty-year period from 1870 to 
1890, Mr. J. P. Morgan was hardly the head 
of the firm. His father, Junius Spencer 
Morgan, continued actively in business to a 
ripe old age. The Paris house of Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., was founded and grew apace, 
gaining confidence and strength by the same 
solid, substantial methods that characterized 
the firms of J. S. Morgan & Co. in London 
and the American house of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. During this period, Mr. Morgan does 
not appear to have borne the least resemblance 
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to the promoter. He mastered the mysteries 
of foreign exchange, dealt in money, specialized 
in commercial paper in large blocks, and, 
in general, carried on the calling of an English 
banker of the highest class. Incidentally he 
made his word as good as his bond in every 
market in the world. 

In 1890 he became the head of the three 
great houses that bear his name. ‘Two years 
later, one finds him interested in the formation 
of the General Electric Company, an industrial 
combination of the class loosely described 
under the term “trust.” By that time the 
power of the Morgan firms had become tre- 
mendous. Yet it was little understood. Men 
had no yard-stick to measure the power of 
such a house as this, for the thing was new in 
the land. Dimly it was realized that -the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. had grown to a stature 
hitherto unknown; but men tried to find a 
parallel in the house of Jay Cooke & Co., 
and in many other banking houses of the past. 

The truth came to light suddenly. The 
panic of 1893 came down upon the world. The 
Sherman Act of 1890 had practically put silver 
on a par with gold. The drop in the commer- 
cial price of silver from $1.21 per ounce to 
67 cents had shaken the currency structure 
to its foundations. Gold flowed away from 
the Treasury and out of the country as water 
from a leaky pail. In vain had the Govern- 
ment poured $50,000,000 gold into the vaults 
in 1894; that, too, had disappeared. In Jan- 
uary, 1895, panic again swept the country. 
Nothing, it seemed, could stop it. 

In February, 1895, a syndicate of bankers, 
headed by Messrs. J. P. Morgan and August 
Belmont, offered to buy $62,000,000 odd of 
Government bonds at 104.49, and pay for 
them in gold. It was a stupendous contract. 
It was carried out, and the panic was stayed. 
The syndicate delivered to the Government 
3,500,000 ounces of gold. At the same time 
it pledged itself to exert every possible influence 
to stop the outflow of gold from the country. 
Todo that it had to control the rate of exchange 
so that every man who sent gold out did so 
at a loss. The syndicate did it. By that act, 


in spite of the thousand critics who have as- 
sailed it since that day, Mr. J. P. Morgan 
took his place at the head of the long list of 
American bankers. 

I do not propose to narrate, in this article, 
the long financial history made by Mr. Morgan 
It is all a matter of common 


since that day. 
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knowledge and of public record. Men may 
remember a few simple facts, and pin upon 
them their knowledge of the greatest financier 
of our time in any country. The Reading 
Railroad Company collapsed because of dan- 
gerous ambitions on the part of Mr. A. A. 
McLeod: Mr. Morgan took it and set it on its 
feet. The Northern Pacific was ruined by 
war and high finance: Mr. Morgan planned 
it anew and sold its bonds around the world. 
The Richmond Terminal fell into obvious 
ruin: Mr. Morgan made of it the Southern 
Railway. The Erie strained 10 the breaking 
point, and broke: Mr. Morgan lifted it from 
the mire and set it on its feet—not too solidly, 
yet on its feet. The Lehigh Valley, the Hock- 
ing Valley, the Monon, a dozen cther smaller 
railroads, all have come to the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., seeking money for their salva- 
tion or for the gratification of their legitimate 
ambitions. None has gone away empty-handed. 

He has stood like a wall behind the Vander- 
bilt roads, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Atlantic Coast Line. No man who went 
through rgor in Wall Street will ever forget 
the way he threw his forces into the fight for 
the Northern Pacific. And when the smoke 
had cleared away, he was the man chosen by 
both sides to be the arbiter. He named the 
board of directors. 

Underlying all these railroad reorganizations 
and explaining many things that otherwise 
would be inexplicable, there is a great principle. 
It is “the Morgan way.” One can hardly 
explain it better than by quoting the words of 
Mr. Morgan himself, used in telling the world 
why he had precipitated the panic of 1901 
by his laconic order to buy 150,000 shares of 
Northern Pacific stock in the market: 

“We had reorganized the Northern Pacific. 
We had placed all the securities of the Northern 
Pacific. I feel bound in all honor when I reor- 
ganize a property to protect it, and I generally do 
protect it; so I made up my mind that it would 
be desirable to buy 150,000 shares of stock, which 
we proceeded to do.” 


In that brief statement one may find the 
explanation of many things. It tells the 


reason why Mr. Morgan placed the Southern 
Railway, the Erie, and many other railroads 
in voting trusts, so that they could not be 
captured by raiders. It supplies the secret of the 
terrible Morgan anxiety to save the Louisville 
& Nashville from the clutches of the Gates 
syndicate in 1902. 


Perhaps it even supplies 
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the key to the puzzle of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton, for if Mr. Morgan had not 
stepped in to take this road when he did 
take it, no man may say how far the conse- 
quences might have run. 

This sketch, so far, has been concerned 
with railroads. But it was not as a railroad 
reorganizer that Mr. Morgan reached the 
pinnacle of his fame. The formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation is undoubtedly 
the biggest thing that he has ever done. It 
brought him fame; it brought him for a time, 
into obloquy. When the thing was done, 
seven years ago, the world was staggered by 
the size of it. The glamour of a “billion-dollar 
trust”? dazzled men’s eyes. Mr. Morgan 
assumed gigantic proportions both at home 
and abroad. Thousands of the shares of the 
stock of this company were taken in the corners 
of Asia and Africa, in places where no Amercian 
securities had ever been bought before. To 
this day the checks for dividends travel half 
around the world. This single episode, the 
greatest of the many episodes that have mark- 
ed his history, made Mr. Morgan the biggest 
figure in the financial world of his day, or, 
perhaps, of any other day. 

The utter collapse that followed is a matter 
of acute remembrance to most men who read. 
In 1904 one heard men curse the name of 
Morgan from one end of this country to another 
and far beyond the “‘seven seas.”” The sharp 
and terrible reaction from the hero-worship of 
1901 made him out a monster, a “corsair,” 
left him hated by thousands. That hurt 
Mr. Morgan, and, so far as the world knows, 
it is almost the only expression of popular 
opinion that ever did affect him. In any 
event, the day when the Steel Trust resumed 
its common dividends, in the early autumn of 
1906, was one of the happiest days that has 
come to him in many years. Once more he 
had “stood by” his company. 

If the Steel Corporation was the biggest of 
the “ Morgan trusts,” it was not by any means 
the only one. He has been concerned in the 
Rubber consolidation, in the General Electric 
Company, and in many smaller companies to a 
less degree. In 1902, he attempted to form a 
monopoly of the transatlantic steamship 
lines. He failed. He was able to bring to- 
gether the White Star, the Leland, the Red 
Star, the Atlantic Transport, the American, 
and the Dominion lines, dominating about 
40 per cent. of the tonnage across the sea, 
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but there his power ended. He met the solid 
opposition of the British Government. The 
Cunard line stood out against him. The 
“underwriting” fell flat, and failure marked 
the enterprise. Some day, doubtless, the judg- 
ment of Mr. Morgan about this plan will be 
justified. In the meantime the loss through 
this undertaking seems to have fallen not 
upon the outside public to any great extent 
but very largely upon the house of Morgan 
and its own particular friends. 

Another incident must be touched on in 
even the briefest sketch of the career of this 
great organizer. That is the American Ship- 
building Company. It is the belief of the 
public that J. P. Morgan & Co. were directly 
involved in that shameful fiasco. As I under- 
stand it, this is not true. Not a dollar of Mor- 
gan money went into the company; nor did 
one word come from the Morgan firm to induce 
the public to go into it. Mr. Daniel Leroy 
Dresser did go to Mr. G. W. Perkins, Mr. 
Morgan’s junior partner, and ask for sub- 
scriptions on the ground that if the firm would 
come in many others would follow. That help 
was declined. Inthe end, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
deposited money in certain trust companies 
which lent the money to Mr. Dresser and his 
friends; but this is, so far as I have been able 
to discover, the full extent of the Morgan 
participation in this affair, except that he sold 
the Bethlehem Steel Company to the new com- 
bination. 

Through this long period of tremendous 
work, from 1890 to 1905, Mr. Morgan appears 
not so much aman as 2 dynamic force. He 
was a terrific machine. His slightest word 
was law in Wall Street. By a phrase he could 
make or unmake the market. Hundreds of 
men made big for’=nes by selling out their 
companies to the Morgan trusts. In almost 
every case they stood ready to go in again 
with Mr. Morgan in almost anything that he 
should propose. Every stockholder of the 
Erie Railroad Company except one or two 
left his stock in his hands without question, 
and took the voting trust certificates. The 
Southern Railway stockholders did the same. 
Whatever he asked, men did. In fact, it be- 
came mere nature to follow him and to do 
what he asked or ordered. 

To the public Mr. Morgan came to be known 
as a tyrant. Few tales were told of him that 
did not reflect the popular impression about 
his character — that he was abrupt, domineer- 
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ing, almost brutal in his manner. He is abrupt. 
He is direct. He is almost inevitable. But 
there is not in the man any trace of brutality. 
To his friends he is a prince. To his social 
friends, not many of whom are his business 
associates, no man may speak in disparaging 
terms of him, for they are all loyal, and all are 
attached to him in bonds of a wonderful regard. 
His friendships are intense. ‘His hatreds are 
equally intense. He has never been known 
to forgive an affront nor to forget a favor. 
He has never sold out his friends nor parleyed 
with his enemies. 

His whole financial life has been devoted 
to the elimination of competition. He does 
not believe in competition. He does not 
believe in anything that implies waste in any 
form. He threatened to crack together the 
heads of the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central Railroad companies if they did not stop 
fighting. They made a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” and stopped. “I don’t want men 
standing up in the street and fighting!” he 
said, in answer to the question why he had 
made peace with Harriman over the Northern 
Pacific. He formed the Steel Corporation to 
do away with disastrous price-cutting and 
wasteful practice in manufacture. His mer- 
cantile marine was founded on the idea of 
a monopoly, to eliminate rate wars on the sea. 
He considers a man who would cut a railroad 
rate wantonly as an enemy to his country, 
a fool to himself, and a traitor to his stock- 
holders. The Morgan roads keep the schedule. 

To keep peace meant, in many instances, to 
give help to weaklings. One day, after the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton episode, Mr. 
Perkins put it succinctly when he said to a 
crowd of reporters: 

“This is a hospital — bring on your wrecks.” 

And a hospital the Morgan office has been 
for years. No man can say how many cases 
were treated in it in the single month of last 
October, how many operations were per- 
formed, nor how the patients came out of 
them. A few of them did not survive at all, 
but that was not the fault of the hospital. 

The administrative power of this firm is 
wonderful. It extends to a hundred activities. 
Railroads, steel companies, telephone com- 
panies, manufacturing companies, street rail- 
ways take orders from the Morgan office. 
Mr. Morgan’s system is strikingly unlike the 
system of Mr. Harriman, for instance. Mr. 
Harriman must see everything for himself, 
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must know details, must bother with the 
thousand and one incidentals that concern 
the running of a property. Mr. Morgan does 
not want details. He wants broad lines to 
work upon. He is content that Mr. Clement 
A. Griscom shall attend to the details of the 
steamship business, that Mr. George W. Perkins 
shall handle the task of finding out the details 
of any financial transaction, that Mr. Baer 
or Mr. Mellen shall understand the railroad 
deal that is in hand. He wants results: the 
details are unimportant to him. 

One day in the Federal Building, Mr. 
Lamb, the lawyer for Peter Power, cross- 
examined Mr. Morgan about the purchase 
of $15,000,000 of Northern Pacific stock in 
1901. The financier sat on one side of the 
table; the lawyer on the other. 

“How much did that stock cost, Mr. 
Morgan?” said the lawyer. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, about how much did it cost?” 

“Haven’t any idea.’’ 

“How much did your firm make out of it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, did you make one million or ten 
million?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. I don’t attend 
to the details. I said, ‘Buy it’: Steele knows 
about the details; he’ll tell you about that!” 

That laconic “Buy it!” came over the 
cable from Aix-les-Bains, and startled even 
the partners of Mr. Morgan. They did it, 
however. When he speaks, the thing is done. 
That is the only rule of command in the 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

One day, a couple of years ago, Mr. Mellen, 
the president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company, went to Phila- 
delphia to try to force from the presidents of 
the hard-coal roads better terms for the New 
Haven on shipments into New England. 
The presidents snubbed him. He came back 
to New York, went over to see Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, and secured a one-day option on the 
controllirg interest in the Ontario & Western, 
which taps the Scranton coalfield. Then 
he went over to see Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan was in Boston, at a bishop’s 
reception. Away went the railroad president; 
he hastened to Boston; he invaded the pre- 
cincts of ecclesiastical society, in a plain 
business suit. He found Mr. Morgan, and 
drew him over into a corner. In a hundred 


words he explained the necessity of getting the, 
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coal line. Mr. Morgan listened without a 
word. When the plan had been unfolded, he 
said: 

“You know what you are doing, Mellen: 
go ahead and do it. We will pay for it.” 

The next day the option was closed — and 
the New Haven Road put a spoke in the wheel 
of the Hard-Coal Combine — in which, by the 
way, Mr. Morgan is himself heavily interested. 

Mr. Morgan makes big men. He does not 
tie the hands and the feet of the presidents of 
the railroads in which he is interested. He 
does not crush the life out of his lieutenants. 
He gave the Southern Railway to the late 
Samuel Spencer to run to his heart’s content. 
This same Mr. C. S. Mellen, as president of 
the Northern Pacific under Mr. Morgan, 
grew big in the eyes of the great Northwest. 
He took Mr. Robert Bacon, just out of college, 
and made him a member of the Morgan firm, 
gave him a position in the business world, and 
set his feet upon the path that led him to be- 
come Assistant Secretary of State. Out of a 
life insurance agent, he made Mr. George W. 
Perkins, financier. He works at times with 
strange materials, but he gets results. 

In pleasure as in business, Mr. Morgan is 
a strenuous man. His luxuries are many, 
but they come under three main heads: yacht- 
ing, charity, and collecting. He has been 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club; 
he has helped to build a cup defender, the 
Columbia; and he owns the Corsair, one of 
the biggest and finest of the “millionaire 
fleet.” He has given $1,350,000 for the 
building of the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, 
on Seventeenth Street, New York; $500,000 
for the New York Trade School on First 
Avenue; $300,000 for the parish house of 
St. George’s, on Sixteenth Street, New York; 
$1,000,000, to Harvard University; $500,000 
toward the building of St. John’s Cathedral, 
New York; and lesser sums to a hundred 
other causes, such as the Loomis Hospital, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
a library at Holyoke, Mass. He gave to 
St. Paul’s of London its electric light plant. 

His fondness for collecting takes many forms. 
His collection of collies has been written about 
so much that everybody knows of them. 
He has given a great collection of fabrics to 
the Cooper Union, a collection of gems to the 
Museum of Natural History, of Greek orna- 
ments to the Museum of Art. In his own 
library, attached to his residence, he has 
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collected many of the finest treasures of 
painting, of rare books, of tapestries. His 
agents in the past five years have overrun 
Europe. But he has not lent himself to sacri- 
lege; he has not pillaged churches nor de- 
famed temples. 

Mr. Morgan has been twice married. His 
first wife, who was Miss Amelia Sturges, 
died in 1862, after one year of married life. 
The present Mrs. Morgan was Miss Frances 
Louise Tracy, and they were married in 1865. 
There are four children, one son and three 
daughters. The son, who will take the place 
of his father at the head of the three firms, is 
J. P. Morgan, Jr. He has been carefully 
trained for his great work. For years he has 
been active with J.S. Morgan & Co., London, 
learning the trade of a conservative banker, 
growing in knowledge, He is to-day a man 
of forty, well-settled, steady, solid. 

This young man, known in Wall Street as 
“J. P., Jr.,” or sometimes as “ Jack Morgan,”’ 
is the coming man — so the financial prophets 
say. Men who do business with him are 
unanimous in their opinion that he is to be a 
“second J. P.” 

“You go in and talk with him,” said one 
banker of my knowledge, “about some under- 
writing. He lets you talk. After a while, 
he tells you ‘Yes!’ or ‘No!’ and that’s all 
there is to it. He is always pleasant, courteous, 
and even cordial — but you know he knows 
his business from the start.” 

That is merely a snap-shot picture; but it 
is all that anybody can get, so far. The young 
man has thus far inevitably been overshad- 
owed by his father. In the late financial 
crisis he stood close beside his father, working 
with him. It was almost the first chance 
that Wall Street men had to see him clearly, 
and they like his ways. 

How great is the heritage he has been trained 
for no one can say. ‘The personal fortune of 
Mr.J. P. Morgan has been estimated, by con- 
servative authorities, at $50,000,000, and at 
$200,000,0c00. Probably, the later figure is far 
too high. The ‘‘money-power” of the Mor- 
gin firm, however, is far beyond even that 
high figure. Experience has shown that, at 
times, this firm has been able to command the 
coéperation of the Bank of Commerce, the 
First National, and the Chase National, three 
of the biggest of the New York banks. In 
the private banking field, allies are innumer- 
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able. A ‘‘Morgan syndicate” usually includes 
a very large number of the strongest private 
bankers in Wall Street, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. The London firm is also powerful, and 
Morgan, Harjes & Co.,of Paris, command wide 
respect in the French Republic. In all, it is 
a wonderful kingdom, this Morgan heritage of 
power. 

In closing this sketch of Mr. Morgan, it is 
right to say that “the Morgan way” is open 
to criticism at times. Even in his late triumph 
it is not well to forget that he took advantage 
of the needs of the Trust Company of America 
to secure for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion the control of its most dangerous com- 
petitor, the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, 
at a very low price. To do it, Messrs. Gary 
and Frick went to Washington, and, according 
to newspaper reports, made sure that the 
skirts of the Morgan company would be clear 
from any possible charges of “restraint of 
trade.”’ Of course, the Tennesee Coal & 
Iron Company is not a Morgan concern: the 
Steel Corporation is. But the United States 
Steel needed the open-hearth steel facilities 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company; the 
holders of that company needed money. Mr. 
Morgan “stood by” his own company: he has 
declared that he always will, “let who will 
pay the bill!” 

Similarly, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, Mr. Morgan’s favorite railroad, 
stepped in during the panic and secured con- 
trol over a collection of electric lines pro- 
jected to rival the New Haven in West- 
chester County, New York. In that matter 
the influence of Mr. J. P. Morgan was 
paramount. The transaction is question- 
able. One may go back and adduce from 
the history of the past ten years a dozen 
similar instances. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the figure 
of Mr. Morgan, a septuagenarian giant, casts 
its shadow across the world. I know many 
of the financial leaders of the day personally 
as well as by their deeds and works. Of them 
all, Mr. Morgan seems the biggest, the broadest, 
the most daring, the most inevitable. Twice 
he has stepped into the ranks to save his 
country from a panic that might have led to 
results too disastrous to talk about at a time 
like this. These things will be remembered 
when whatever is dubious of his exploits 
in high finance is forgotten and gone. 
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ITHIN the past few years President 

WV Woodrow Wilson has instituted at 

Princeton a change in the methods 
of instruction so radical as to be almost a 
revolution in American college procedure. 
The preceptorial system, now in its third 
year, has been closely watched by experts in 
education, and has incited the intelligent 
curiosity of college men everywhere. The 
system is a natural evolution from the person- 
ality and ideals of President Wilson —a 
practical application of beliefs that he has 
long held. The man himself is in it. 

There has been little that is casual or acci- 
dental about the career of Dr. Wilson. To 
those who have known him longest he has 
seemed always to be growing according to a well- 
thought-out plan. His various achievements 
have fitted so exactly into his scheme of life 
that those who watched him as he worked 
would have been disappointed had he not 
arrived at precisely the eminence that he has at- 
tained. Asanundergraduate he went about his 
business with the confident selection of a man 
who knew what it was that he had come to 
college to obtain. He showed an easy indiffer- 
ence to those studies and methods that were 
not in accord with hisown ideas of work, an 
indifference that might have brought him into 
some trouble with a system as rigorous as 
the one that he has now instituted at Princeton. 
His mind, even in those early days, was a 
nimble and well-trained instrument that en- 
abled him to do easily and well any task that 
he set for it. But there were certain fields 
of knowledge that did not seem to him worth 
while. Indeed, for the mere accumulation 
of knowledge he has always shown an in- 
difference approaching contempt. But no 
way was ever. too arduous that led him to 
what he wanted to know. 

His associates soon found out that his su- 
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preme interest was in those age-long endeavors 
of man to live and do his work with his fellow- 
men which we call Government. The whole 
human spectacle, the social evolution, the 
growth of institutions, appealed to him at an 
age when most boys are intensely interested 
only in the individual. Heredity had a great 
deal to do with this trend of his mind, for his 
forbears on both sides, in Scotland and in 
this country, had been students, professors, 
and men of leading in intellectual affairs. 
Moreover, he had been born in Virginia and 
brought up in the South, among a people to 
whom the theory and practice of government 
had always been of supreme importance. 

The scholarly men of the Old South, with 
their well-thumbed libraries of English classics, 
had not become a mere tradition when he was 
a boy. It was shown in the casual talk of 
the undergraduate, as it is in the mature man, 
by a precision in the use of words and a care 
in their enunciation which is so foreign to 
the usual slap-dash vocabulary and _pictur- 
esque slang of the college boy. With it all 
there was not a touch of the prig or conscious 
scholastic about him. It was his natural 
way of speech, and we accepted it, as we did 
the burr of the West or the flat “a” of Penn- 
sylvania in others, as their birthright. He 
took a natural and even enthusiastic part in 
the varied and amusing aspects of college 
life, holding many positions of importance in 
the college world, from president of the athletic 
association to managing editor of the college 
paper, and whatever he undertook soon bore the 
impress of his capacity for leadership. His intel- 
lectual interests were a vivid part of his every- 
day life. He could enliven a dinner-table, 
dispute with quotations from Burke or Bagehot 
as naturally as other men would quote James 
G. Blaine from the morning paper. Knowl- 
edge was of importance to him only when it 
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was alive and human in its application. And 
that continues to be his creed as an instructor 
of youth and an expoun-er of public questions. 


THE MAN FINDING HIS WORK 


“Every phase of life outside of the family 
circle,” he once said to me, “is public life; 
and the business of all education is to fit men 
for public life—that is, life in relation to the 
social organism.” He exemplified this belief 
in his own education. His particular contact 
with the social organism, his special work 
growing out of his aptitudes, was to be that 
of a student and expounder of the processes 
of government. Naturally, therefore, he be- 
came a close investigator of history and law, and 
in his mind the two are inseparable. He 
took the law course at the University of Vir- 
ginia and for a time practised law in Atlanta — 
a period when the paucity of clients left 
abundant leisure for systematic study in his 
chosen field. The first draft of his “‘Congress- 
ional Government” was made in those days — 
but the germ of it went back to his senior 
year at college, when he had had accepted by 
the old International Review a striking essay 
on that subject. He found that the business 
of law did not lead his mind in the direction 
that he would have it go. He was not afraid 
of drudgery, but it was not his chosen drudgery. 
With his accustomed foresight he knew that 
it was not his pasturage; he therefore, with 
a light heart, jumped the fence. At Johns 
Hopkins University he found a most congenial 
atmosphere and contact with many minds 
engaged in original research. There he com- 
pleted for his doctor’s degree the work that 
was soon published as ‘‘ Congressional Gov- 
ernment” and that gave him, in his twenty- 
ninth year, a position of acknowledged impor- 
tance among the interpreters of our insti- 
tutions. The book has held its position for 
more than a score of years as the best exposition 
of our system of government by Congressional 
committees, and when Mr. Bryce wrote 
his “ American Commonwealth” he embodied, 
with warm appreciation and credit, many 
of its elucidations of our processes in govern- 
ment. 

The book showed a dignity of style and a per- 
suasive charm that are unusual in treatises on 
political subjects. It was evident that here was a 
writer who believed that the fine art of liter- 
ature should be used in writing about politics. 
Many years ago, in one of his essays, he 
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announced his firm conviction on this point: 
“Politics can be effectually expounded only 
by means of the highest literary methods. 
Only master-workers in language and in the 
grouping and interpretation of heterogeneous 
materials can achieve the highest success in 
making real in words the complex life of 
states In order really to know 
anything about government, you must see i 
alive; and the object of the writer on politics 
should be nothing less than this, to paint gov- 
ernment to the life, to make it live again upon 
his page.” This is what he has aimed at 
in all of his writings. He is none the less a 
man of letters because the material of his 
books is not in the field of the imagination. 
Even his treatise on ‘The State,”’ which covers 
a very broad field in a relatively small compass, 
has graces of style and felicities of expression 
not often found in “compendiums”’ of political 
information. In his historical writings — the 
admirable biography of “George Washington,” 
the brief summary of American politics from 
1829 to 1889 in “Division and Reunion,” 
and the more elaborate “‘ History of the Amer- 
ican People” —his clearness of statement 
and power of re-creating past events are con- 
spicuously exemplified. 


HIS BREADTH OF EXPERIENCE AND VIEW 


His judicial fairness is shown in all his 
writings, particularly in his volumes of essays, 
“An Old Master” and “Mere Literature.” 
He is a Southerner born, educated in the 
Middle States, and he has taught in a New 
England college. Therefore his enlightened 
political judgments impress the reader by 
their breadth of view; he not only has this 
historical perspective of a trained student, but 
he has the very human insight and under- 
standing that comes from having lived with 
many kinds of Americans. The judgments 
formed by what he calls “‘mere library calm” 
have never appealed to him. “Are not 
Professor Bryce and Mr. John Morley more to 
be trusted in their books because they have 
proved themselves worthy to be trusted in 
the Cabinet?” he pertinently asks. He has 
all his life sought contact with men of affairs. 
Converse with men of light and leading has been 
to him a significant part of his enlightenment. 
He has lectured and made speeches and in- 
formal addresses in most of the states east of 
the Mississippi and in several beyond it. 
He has been sought not only by collegiate 
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audiences but by bar associations, boards of 
trade, patriotic societies, and political assem- 
blies. To all such meetings he has given the 
best of his thought on the subjects of their 
special interest, and he has taken away with 
him the best that their leading spirits had to 
offer. “Stimulating” is a word that he is 
fond of applying to a man or a book. The 
spoken or written words that send a spark 
through his intelligence, that call forth an 
answering signal, are worth while in human 
intercourse. His own oratory has this stimu- 
lating quality, so that his audiences feel the 
warmth and brightness of his intellectual 
convictions. It is a delight to hear him 
elaborate an idea — touching it with humor 
here and there, pointing it with occasional 
trenchant satire. The persuasiveness of his 
diction, the aptness of his literary allusion, 
and the evident sincerity which is never 
solemnity, combine to make his speeches a 
pleasure even to the indifferent diner-out, 
and a tonic to the intellectually alert. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that with 
this equipment and this engaging personality 
he has so impressed himself on men of intelli- 
gence in many walks of life that he has been 
spoken of as the right man for political offices 
of the highest dignity — Governor, United 
States Senator, and President. The compli- 
ment of such suggestions is no doubt appre- 
ciated by him —all the more because they 
have come from such varied sources, and 
often from alien or unsympathetic minds. 
The significant thing to him is that certain 
political ideas for which he has always frankly 
stood should have met with the approval of 
men who are actively interested in the business 
of government. If he has been or is a point 
for the crystallization of such ideas, then his 
career as a student and expounder of political 
problems has not been fruitless. He has so 
“painted government to the life’ that those 
participating in it acknowledge the worth of 
his portraiture. 

His political point of view was well set 
forth in his recent Jamestown address: “ Lib- 
erty consists in the best possible adjustment 
between the power of the government and the 
privilege of the individual: and only law 
can effect that adjustment.” Our present 


nredicament, our present task is the 


“finding of the individual in the maze of modern 
social and commercial and industrial conditions; 
finding him with the probe of morals and with the 
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probe of the law It is only in this way that 
we canescape socialism. If the individual is lost to 
our law, he is lost to our politics and to our social 
structure. If he is merged in the business group, 
he is merged in the state, the association that 
includes all others Let every corporation 
exactly define the obligations and powers of its 
directors, and of its several officers and managers, 
and then let the law fix responsibility upon them 
accordingly . . . Governmental supervision there 
must be, but of the kind there has always been in 
District Attorneys’ offices; not the kind that seeks 
to determine the processes of business, but the 
kind that brings home to individuals the obliga- 
tions of the law . . . There is no other possible 
formula for a free government than this: that the 
law must deal with individuals, allowing them to 
choose their own lives, under a definite personal 
responsibility to a common government set over 
them; and that government must regulate, not as 
a superintendent does, but as a judge does; it must 
safeguard, it must not direct.” 


“PHILOSOPHER, GUIDE, AND FRIEND’’ 


Such, in brief, has been the career of Dr. 
Wilson as a student and man of letters — 
an earnest thinker, speaker, and writer on 
social, literary, and political questions. But 
his business in life, that crystallization of 
thought into action of which he so often 
speaks, has been as a teacher of young men, and 
since 1902 as president of Princeton University. 
His career as a professor at various institu- 
tions was notable from the very start. He 
made his impress on his students so that his 
reputation spread far beyond his own class- 
rooms and he was in constant demand as a 
lecturer at other institutions. He delivered 
regular courses at the New York Law School 
and at Johns Hopkins University while filling 
the chair of jurisprudence at Princeton. 
This gave him wide knowledge of young men 
at the threshold of varied professions, and 
they in turn spread the knowledge of his 
vital personality to other institutions. As a 
result he was marked long before he was 
forty as good timber for a college president. 
Probably no man of his years ever had so 
many college presidencies offered to him — 
and said less about them. When the chieftain- 
ship of his own university was offered to him, 
no one was more taken by surprise than he. 
He was the first layman who ever had the 
opportunity to be president of Princeton in 
its century and a half of corporate existence. 
There was never a_ broader opportunity 
offered a man in his position. He was in the 
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prime of life, at the head of a university to 
which he had the strongest personal attach- 
ment, and he had the enthusiastic support 
of an efficient board of trustees and a large 
body of alumni, several thousand of whom 
had been his contemporaries and his pupils. 
Here was the chance to prove whether 
one who had such intimate knowledge 
of the processes of government had also 
the constructive ability of an organizer and 
the executive ability to carry out his ideals. 

In his inaugural address he made very 
clear just what were his ideals for the uni- 
versity. In no uncertain words he set up 
the standard by which he was to be judged. 
A timid man in the presence of so conservative 
a body would have hesitated so clearly to 
define his position. At a time when the whole 
tendency of colleges was toward specialization 
he announced: ‘‘What we seek in educa- 
tion is full liberation of the faculties, and the 
man who has not some surplus of thought 
and energy to expend outside the narrow 
circle of his own task and interest is a dwarfed, 
uneducated man.” And he added: “I believe 
general training, with no particular occupation 
in view, to be the very heart and essence of 
university training.” Instead of a university 
department-store, where each student came 
to purchase a certain definite commodity, he 
pictured as his ideal university one with 
the two-fold object of “the production of a 
great body of informed and thoughtful men 
and the production of a small body of trained 
scholars and investigators,” and these two 
functions were “not to be performed separately 
but side by side, and informed with one spirit, 
the spirit of enlightenment, a spirit of learning 
which is neither superficial nor pedantic, 
which values life more than it values the mere 
acquisitions of the mind We must 
deal in college with the spirits of men, not 
with their fortunes.” 

From that day to this Dr. Wilson’s whole 
energy has been devoted to making real at 
Princeton his statement of the ideals of a 
university. It has not been an easy task — 
constructive work is never easy, particularly 
when it is applied to an institution with a long 
and honorable array of accepted traditions 
and precedents, most of them as dear to 
President Wilson as to any alumnus. 

The first task that demanded his attention 
was the reconstruction of the curriculum. 
Princeton had an elaborate elective system, 
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instituted by Dr. McCosh, and courses of 
graduate study. But the liberty of choice 
gave the student often a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of unrelated fragments of learning. 
For the codrdination of courses Dr. Wilson 
laid down the principle that the student should 
be allowed a certain liberty of choice, but that 
his choice must be confined to groups of studies 
and not to widely scattered units of knowledge. 
“We must supply the synthesis and must see 
to it that, whatever group of studies the student 
selects, it shall at least represent the round 
whole, contain all the elements of modern 
knowledge, and be itself a complete circle 
of general subjects.” 

Through the instrumentality of a most 
efficient committee the curriculum was recon- 
structed on these lines; and for four years 
it has been tested and found a good working 
basis for a university education. This was 
the new president’s first contribution to -prac- 
tical constructive work for the university. 


STUDENTS ‘‘ PERSONALLY CONDUCTED”’ 


Having given ‘“‘a new touch of system and 
consistency”’ to the courses of study, the next 
problem to which Dr. Wilson set himself was 
the improvement of the methods of instruction. 
The glaring defect in a large university, as 
contrasted with a small college, is its loss, 
through multiplicity of students and courses, 
of “the close and intimate contact of pupil 
and teacher.” In spite of the many unques- 
tioned advantages of a great university, this 
one defect has been present in the minds of 
those who think deeply on questions of educa- 
tion. Large classes have the tendency to 
formalize instruction; what Dr. Wilson wanted 
to do was “to take our instruction, as much 
as possible, out of the formal class-rooms 
and get it into the lives of the undergraduates.” 
He sought to codrdinate (a favorite word of 
his) the social and intellectual life of the stu- 
dents, so that the things of the mind should be 
an intimate part of their everyday life; so 
that they should not “do tasks” but “pursue 
interests.” 

The laboratory method used in_ the 
physical sciences had to a great degree 
solved this question of the intimate acquain- 
tance of pupil and teacher. Dr. Wilson saw 
that something similar to the laboratory 
method must he applied to what we call the 
“humanities.” For many years he had thought 
about this subject and when he announced, 
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as his proposed solution, “the preceptorial 
system,” it was the result of a long maturing 
purpose. Through the loyalty and liberality 
of the alumni of Princeton, he was enabled 
immediately to put the scheme into action. 
It involved the addition of fifty new men to 
the faculty, at an expense of more than $100,000 
a year; but the trustees, backed by the alumni, 
said “Go ahead;” and the plan, which Dr. 
Wilson has never called ‘‘an experiment,” 
was instituted and, in the autumn of 1905, 
put in working order. 

The preceptorial system has been com- 
pared to the system of tutors at the English 
universities; but, while having some points 
of resemblance, it has more points of difference. 
The Princeton preceptors are not ‘“coaches”’ 
preparing men for set and formal university 
examinations. The most succinct statement 
of it is in Dr. Wilson’s own words, in one of 
his annual reports, written after the system 
had been put in working order: 


“Accordingly, the function of the preceptor is 
that of guide, philosopher, and friend. In each 
department of study each undergraduate who 
chooses the department, or who is pursuing all 
the courses offered in it in his year, is assigned to 
a preceptor, to whom he reports and with whom 
he confers upon all of his reading in those courses. 
We try to limit the number of men assigned to 
one preceptor so that they may not be too 
numerous to receive individual attention. He meets 
them at frequent intervals, singly or in small groups, 
usually in his own private study or in some one 
of the smaller and quieter rooms ofthe University, 
and uses any method that seems to him most suit- 
able to the individuals he is dealing with in en- 
deavoring to give their work thoroughness and 
breadth ; and the work they do with him is not of 
the character of mere preparation for examinations 
or mere drill in the rudiments of the subject, but 
is based upon books chosen as carefully as possible 
for the purpose of enabling them to cover their 
subjects intelligently. 

“And the gentlemen I have named are not the 
only preceptors. We are all preceptors. Under 
the new course of study the undergraduates choose 
not only a department with all of its courses, but 
also a few other electives which they follow with- 
out attempting all the courses of the departments 
to which those electives belong. The lecturers who 
conduct the courses thus singly or separately chosen 
themselves act as preceptors for these students, 
members of their classes but not of their depart- 
ments, in respect of the reading that must be 
done in those subjects; and our new method is 
making its hold good upon all of us. 

“One way of stating the nature of the change is 
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to say that now the reading of subjects is the real 
work of the University and not intermittent study 
for examinations: that the term work, as we have 
been accustomed to call it, stands out as the whole 
duty of the student; and the amount of work done 
by the undergraduates has increased amazingly.” 


It will readily be seen that the successful 
working of the system depends in a great 
measure on the kind of men who are preceptors. 
The greatest care was taken to choose not only 
scholarly men but men whose personality 
fitted them to be “guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” No election is for more than three 
years, and the arrangement can be termi- 
nated at the end of one year. A wise cosmo- 
politanism was used in making a selection. 
Princeton opened the gates to men from 
universities all over the world. Among the 
preceptors are men from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Dartmouth, Bow- 
doin, Johns Hopkins, the German universities; 
from Western universities like Iowa State 
College, and the University of Wisconsin; 
from the South, such as Hampden-Sidney and 
the University of Texas. They are young 
men, most of them graduated since 1895. 
They were glad to come because they believed 
in the system, and there was something in- 
spiriting in being a part of an advance in 
university methods. These men have brought 
something of value to Princeton from the 
rest of the world, and they in turn are getting 
something from their contact with Princeton 
life. They are growing men and are pursuing 
systematic work in their chosen fields of study 
at the same time that they are guiding the 
undergraduate. All are working together and 
making vividly real what so few college stu- 
dents suspect, that “it is really a pleasure 
to use your mind if you have one,” and 
that “learning is a rare form of enjoy- 
ment.” The only criticism heard is that of 
the lazy student who complained to his 
father: “If this thing keeps up, Dr. Wil- 
son will make Princeton an _ educational 
institution!” 

Undoubtedly all the men work more, but they 
are still able to play baseball and football 
and golf with the best of them; and the infirm- 
ary shows no increase of patients from over- 
work. The students are becoming “reading 
men” and the University librarian testifies 
that “it is a matter of extraordinary gratifica- 
tion to wake up suddenly to the fact that the 
best ideals of all modern thinkers in the matter 
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of training to reading and to the use of the 
library have been realized overnight without 
special exertion, and as a sort of by-product 
of the new system.” In short the system 
has brought about “a rejuvenation of study” 
at Princeton, and with it a feeling of having 
been ‘emancipated from school and mere 
tutelage.” 


THE PROPOSED ‘‘QUAD”’ SYSTEM 


As another step forward in this coordination 
of the social and intellectual life of the univer- 
sity, President Wilson proposed the much 
discussed ‘‘quad system.” For many prac- 
tical reasons, which cannot be here elabo- 
rated, the committee of the trustees with- 
drew their report on the plan. But asa 
part of Dr. Wilson’s well-formulated ideal 
of university education, it is bound to make 
itself felt somewhere, sometime. He believes 
that the university is a part of the public life 
of the country, and is a training-school for 
citizenship; he would bring the social and 
intellectual life of the university even closer 
together, so that, in the best sense, it shall be 
a democratic institution. He believes that six 
“‘quads,”’ of two hundred men each, including 
in them members of the faculty, living in adja- 
cent groups of dormitories and dining together 
in common halls, will create a broader social 
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and intellectual life than the close association 
of groups of ten or fifteen men. 

“T am not an educator,” he recently said 
to me, ‘“‘and never have been one nor want 
to be. I despise the mere accumulation of 
knowledge. But I want our students to feel 
the formative influence of the university in 
their lives. I want to make them good citizens 
of this democracy. They can’t get that from 
an exclusive association with a small coterie 
of congenial spirits. They must have contact 
with many kinds of men and have a chance 
to know their professors and_ instructors. 
All college men can’t be great scholars but 
they should become good citizens. I have, 
all my life, looked on education as a public 
question, intimately connected with the welfare 
of the State. I believe in the method of 
John Witherspoon, who applied the same 
principles to the life of the college that he did 
to the life of the State. He produced men 
like James Madison and “ Light-Horse Harry”’ 
Lee, who made their impress on the State 
because he had turned their minds in the 
right direction toward public questions.” 

President Wilson is an idealist, but he always 
has shown himself to be a practical idealist. 
He is constructive and executive, and in some 
form or other his ideal of university life will 
reach its fruition. 
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THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF RESOLVING TO DO TOO 
MUCH, AND-THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING DEFINITE 


BY 


Dr. LUTHER H. GULICK 


as a sort of labor-saving device in 

the business of healthy living. Its 
usefulness lies in the fact that it deals 
with certain practical issues in advance of 
their actual presentation: thus, the course of 
action being already determined, the arguments 
pro and con do not need to be canvassed later. 
Looking at his past life calmly from some 
point of vantage like that of a vacation in 
the woods, a man may be impressed with 
the fact that he does not get enough exercise 


. GOOD resolution may be looked upon 


in the city; he may admit to himself that he 
could get a decent amount of it if only he 
would make up his mind that way. He could 
be walking in the open air half or three-quarters 
of an hour every day during the week, and on 
Saturday or Sunday he could put in several 
hours of wholesome physical activity — help- 
ing his digestion, his temper, his brain, and 
his business by so doing. A sober resolution 
to follow such a schedule for a certain length 
of time in the future gives him a running 
start at achieving a very useful habit. 
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When responsibilities press upon him, when 
the day seems crowded full of engagements, 
when all the impediments set by natural 
inertia, bad ventilation, laziness, and so 
forth block his way to out-of-doors, his resolu- 
tion comes to his rescue. His only alterna- 
tives are to get there somehow, or else to sacri- 
fice his self-respect. The issue does not need 
to be overhauled and discussed anew every 
day; the moral courage required is of a simple 
kind, merely a matter of being true to your 
word, not a difficult and nerve trying decision 
on any nicely balanced merits of argument. 

The most important test of a good reso- 
lutig is whether or not it is attainable. 
If a good resolution has no chance of being 
kept, it is the kind of thing that is said to 
pave the road to hell. Good resolutions are 
resolutions that are not too good. 


RESOLUTIONS THAT CAN BE KEPT 


Not that a man’s reach shouldn’t exceed 
his grasp; that is another matter. What I 
am trying to say here is that a man must 
have a grasp, and a grasp that holds with a 
bull-dog grip. To make up one’s mind to 
do a thing without taking sober account of 
what it involves is mere foolhardiness. Every 
time you deliberately take hold of a thing, 
meaning to keep hold, and then let go because 
you can’t help it, you are worse off than you 
were before. You are simply getting practice 
in failure. 

Scrutinized by common sense, many good 
resolutions turn out to be preposterous. To 
adhere to them might compel a man to move 
into an entirely different environment, away 
from his family and friends. They might 
interfere with his health or with his neighbors 
or with his happiness in life. 

A man says, for example, when the repent- 
ant fit has come upon him: “It’s all wrong 
for me to lie abed in the morning as I do. 
‘During the coming year I'll do better. T’ll 
get up at 6.45.” 

What happens? We all know perfectly 
well. And then you sigh, “Well, there goes 
another of those good resolutions!” and in 
consequence you are weaker, less self-respect- 
ing, less qualified for undertaking a new 
venture. 

The fact is that you have been grossly unfair 
to yourself; you have imposed upon your 
moral strength; you have not taken into ac- 
count your experience in the past; you have not 


considered the ‘psychological climate” in 
which you live. These are important and 
not-to-be-neglected elements of the situation. 
Your sense of values is perverted. To be 
quite candid, what real use is there in your 
getting up at 6.45? Probably you have an 
inherited sentiment about it; it seems more 
virtuous to you than a longer sojourn in bed; 
but an analysis of the case will lead you to 
the conclusion, likely as not, that your senti- 
ment is not based on logic. You did not take 
into consideration the specialized conditions 
of modern city life. You were merely fighting 
against the stars in their courses. You 
aimed at a theatrical brand of goodness, 
not at the steady, workable, everyday sort of 
thing that has a part to play in practical life. 

Success is a habit that may be cultivated 
like any other; and it has a more wholesome 
push in it than the habit of failure. He is a 
foolish person who embarks upon enterprises 
for which his natural qualifications do not at 
all fit him. Failure begets failure. 


THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF FAILURE 


Take it in business. Men of affairs will 
hesitate a long time before they put in a position 
of responsibility a man who has failed two or 
three times in business, for the very reason, 
if for no other,that he cannot undertake a 
new venture with that necessary degree of 
confidence and assurance that business success 
requires. 

Take it in athletics. The beginner in the 
high-jump will start with the stick at a height 
where he can jump it easily, and it will be a 
little raised every time he clears it. Finally, 
when the stick gets to a point where by the 
greatest effort he just succeeds in clearing it, 
an inexperienced trainer will put it up a little 
higher yet. ‘Make him try,” says the trainer, 
and the jumper keeps struggling for a long 
time under conditions where he must almost 
of necessity fail. This excess of effort dis- 
turbs form. The result is that a man who is 
kept jumping under a standard that is too 
exacting for him never learns to jump so well 
as a man who is kept jumping most of the 
time well within his ability. The latter 
acquires perfect form, perfect control, and 
gradually reaches an increased height. 

I do not mean that a good jumper never 
tests himself: he does, but the major part of 
his work is done under conditions where he 
can succeed. 
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Take it in the training of the feeble-minded. 
The most important, and at the same time 
the most difficult, thing to do for these unfor- 
tunates is to convince them that they can do 
something. Put a child that is mentally 
sub-normal in school with other children: 
no matter how hard he tries he cannot come 
up to the standard of the rest. He tries and 
fails. He is scolded, perhaps punished, and ap- 
pears ridiculous. In the playground he can- 
not play with the skill and intelligence of his 
schoolmates; nobody wants him on his side 
in a game. In tag, he is always “it.” The 
conviction gets rooted in his mind that he 
will fail, that there is no use in trying. And 
he quits trying. 

The first great obstacle to progress with 
him is this experience of failure. The first 
problem of the teacher of the feeble-minded 
is to discover tasks which will be interesting 
and at the same time so simple as to be well 
within their grasp —tasks that will enlist 
their effort, and reward it. They must not 
be allowed to fail. The habit of success, 
of belief in themselves, must be established. 
That is the first great step. The mental 
attitude of hopelessness — which is inanition, 
paralysis — has been changed to one of hope, 
which is activity. When you are succeeding 
you can try harder than when you are failing. 

We have a right and a duty —all of us — 
to hold in mind the measure of power and of 
attainment that we possess. As compared 
with men of genius, we are most of us feeble- 
minded; but does that excuse us from using 
our minds to the best advantage we can? 
Not a bit. Attainment is not to be judged 
by absolute, but by relative, standards. 

The person whose undertakings are rightly 
proportioned to his capacity is the successful 
person; his relation to life’s work is normal. 

To come back, then, to good resolutions. 
Good resolutions are those that can be lived 
up to consistently, without capitulation, in 
the corrupted currents of this world — here 
in the midst of all the actual impediments, 
inhibitions, and distractions of our mortal envi- 
ronment. Everyresolution kept increases moral 
grip; every resolution surrendered weakens it. 


DO NOT OVERREACH YOURSELF 


At epochs of moral house-cleaning, such as 
are supposed to occur at the end of the old 
year and the beginning of the new, we are 
sure to become aware of many undesirable 


habits in our lives; we see faults that ought 
to be eradicated; new lines of conduct that 
might helpfully be pursued. The natural 
tendency is to undertake too much at once 
in the way of regeneration, to attempt the 
impossible task of making oneself over 
completely. In the end that swarm of old 
habits — things ingrained, some of them, 
into the very fibre of our constitution — 
are bound to get the better of us. They can 
be pushed back for a time, as long as our 
wills can stand up to the task we have set 
for them; but eventually the will gets tired 
and relaxes its hold on the door. And,then 
all the wicked old habits come pel¥mell 
back again, much like the devils who some- 
time return bringing seven other devils 
beside, far worse than themselves. Thus 
the latter state of that man is worse than the 
first. He should have made the attack 
systematically, first on one devil, then on 
another, and not have attempted to lay them 
all out at once. 

The resolution most to be recommended 
directs itself at doing, not at being; or, to put 
it differently, at being, as an end, through 
doing, as a means. Upon a concrete, object- 
ive thing-to-be-done one can fix one’s atten- 
tion — aim the attack: here is a particular 
habit to be cultivated in this or that par- 
ticular way. 

Pious resolutions to lead a better life during 
the coming months are not usually of great 
efficacy, just because they do not supply one 
with a handle that can be gripped: it is a fuzzy- 
minded, here-we-go-round-the-gocseberry-bush 
programme of self-betterment. 


BE DEFINITE IN RESOLUTION 


By the same token, a resolution to be more 
cheerful is not so commendable as a resolu- 
tion to tell at least one good story at the break- 
fast table every day for a month; a resolution 
to be a better neighbor has less to commend 
it than a resolution to make at least one call a 
week; a resolution to take better care of one’s 
health has less chance of holding its own 
against the whips and scorns of time than a 
resolution to spend at least half an hour in 
the open air every week-day. 

In estimating our capacity we should not 
forget that there are various external props 
and safeguards to take advantage of. Not 
everything need depend on the will to be good. 

A man ought, perhaps, to go to his office 
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every day. But that isn’t why he does it. 
It does not occur to him to ask himself whether 
he ought to go or not. He’s got to go: his 
salary, his reputation, his self-respect — these 
are all forces that give him a shove out of the 
front door even when he feels least ambitious. 

So with certain good resolutions. I once 
asked a man who stands to-day in the fore- 
front of modern philosophic thought, how 
he managed to get as much accomplished 
as he did. I knew him well. I knew that 
he was normally lazy. 

He said: “I load my wagon at the top of 
the hill; then I get in front of it, and we start 
down. I have to keep ahead you see — 
that’s all.”” What he meant was, not that 
he loaded his wagon foolishly; but that, taking 
his health, his strength, his other obligations 
into account, he decided what more it was 
wise for him to undertake, and then he put 
himself under bond, as it were, to undertake 


it. He would accept certain invitations to 
lecture: then he had to do it —and he was 
a splendid lecturer. He would agree with 
his publishers to have a book ready by such 
and such a time: then he got it ready. There 
was no way out of it. He would pay certain 
fees to take a course at a university; and 
then he was sure of going to the lectures, 
not only to get his money’s worth, but also to 
save his pride. 

That man’s resolutions were practical, 
constructive — because he provided himself 
with the machinery of carrying them through. 
He didn’t let the matter depend upon the 
nagging of a frail and easily-seduced con- 
science. It was good campaign tactics: esti- 
mating the exact strength of the enemy,and then 
making the utmost of one’s available resources. 

Resolutions like that, made under sane 
conditions of perspective and self-knowledge, 
are aids, never hindrances, to efficiency. 


RUSSIA’S PERSECUTION OF THE DUMA 


AN ATTEMPT TO VISIT THE POPULAR REPRESENTATIVES AT THEIR HOMES 


BY 
SAMUEL N. HARPER 


[The author of this article has recently returned from Russia and his information was gathered 


at first-hand—Tue Eptrors] 


tative”’ is a title of distinction, but this has 

not been the case with the members of 
Russia’s first two Dumas. I had made the ac- 
quaintance of many deputies during the two 
short sessions of the Russian Parliament. After 
the dissolution of the second Duma, I set out 
to “look up”’ these men and learn local political 
thought and work from them. What I wanted to 
find was proof that the Liberal movement has 
not died out, in spite of an apparent indifference 
to politics in general and to the third Duma in 
particular. My task proved to be a most 
ditficult one. 

Reaction had again triumphed. I met re- 
pression at every turn and in every line. The 
reaction which followed the dissolution of the 
second Duma has been more oppressive than 
that which existed before the Liberal movement. 
The zemstvos, or provinc.al councils, are in 


T MOST countries “national represen- 


the hands of the reactionaries. ‘The peasants 
are being watched and guarded as they were 
never watched and guarded before. The ex- 
deputies have been the object of especial 
suspicion, and all this at a moment when the 
people have been asked to elect for a third time 
representatives to the national assembly. The 
story of my efforts to “look up” deputies will 
perhaps give the reader an idea of what the 
present reaction has meant. 

One of the bolder newspapers printed a 
caricature entitled: ‘Why the Dumas have not 
been dissolved!” The caricature represented 
the inside of a prison; on the doors of all the 
cells hung the sign “Member of Duma.” 
Thirty-seven of the fifty-five Social Democrats 
were arrested, though the Duma Commission 
had found the charges against these deputies 
to be without foundation. Mr. Ruban, the 
deputy from Samara, was not at home. His 
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family was in a destitute state. The neighbors 
hardly dared to give help. Mr. Komar, of the 
same district, had escaped across the frontier, 
so his brother thought, though of course he did 
not know his whereabouts. Other deputies 
were also “sitting,’’ as the Russians express it. 
Very often even the elector to whom we had 
been recommended by a deputy was not to be 
found. He had been arrested or by adminis- 
trative order ‘“‘sent out” of the province. The 
lundred and seventy members of the first 
Duma were still under indictment. The Gov- 
ernment keeps postponing their trial. In 
the meantime they are deprived of all civil 
and political rights. They cannot vote or 
hold office; they cannot even leave their place 
of residence without the permission of the 
police. : 

Such had been the persecution of forme 
deputies that often those who were at home were 
not receiving. One peasant deputy, whom I had 
known very intimately, begged me not to stop 
when I visited his village. “I am so sur- 
rounded and hemmed in that I do not dare to 
talk or be seen with you,” he explained. 
Another peasant deputy had told his peasant 
friends that he could not see even them, that 
the police were watching him and all whom he 
received. I was often advised by a deputy’s 
friends not to compromise him by going to see 
him. 

Many deputies were away — “taking a rest,” 
their friends told me. Some had returned after 
the dissolution, but had gone off again imme- 
diately. One had stayed only long enough to 
hold a small meeting and report to his electors 
—and these electors had been arrested or 
“sent out.” 

The former deputies were all under strict 
surveillance. One peasant’s house was raided 
while he was at work in the fields. ‘The police 
confiscated his stenographic report of the Duma 
sessions, even the report of the secret sittings 
which the deputy had pledged himself to show 
to nobody. Father Gralewski, the Polish 
deputy who came to America last year to study 
our school system, was to be sent off to a dis- 
tant province because of his Polish School Bill 
introduced into the Duma. He had just time 
to cross the frontier. Mr. Dmowski, the Polish 
leader, has been spending his summer abroad. 
He does not wish to risk exclusion from the 
third elections. 

Many of the deputies had held posts in 
government and social service. All these have 


‘ 


been dismissed. Alexis Bakunin, a nephew 
of the famous revolutionary, was turned out 
of a hospital where he had served for many 
years. The Governor, in answer to his protest, 
simply said: “I do not want you in this district 
where you have influence. I shall be glad to 
give ‘you the highest recommendation for 
another district.” Five other deputies were 
similarly expelled from zemstvo service — one 
governor frankly explaining that he had 
received instructions that all liberal ex-deputies 
were to be kept off the list of public ser- 
vants. The wholesale expulsion of all em- 
ployees that were suspected of being even 
Liberals is ruining the work of the zemstvo. 
In some districts the medical force has been 
teduced by half, and it had never been 
equal to the work in hand. Statists, agricul- 
tural experts, insurance agents, teachers, doc- 
tors have been dismissed — often exiled from 
the district — simply because the Admin- 
istration thought that it had reason to 
doubt their political “trustworthiness.” This 
mutilating of the zemstvo work is one of 
the saddest aspects of the present reactionary 
tendency, for it means the closing down 


‘of schools and hospitals, the stopping of 


that cultural work among the peasants which 
has been the invaluable service of the 
zemstvos. 

It was hard to persecute peasant deputies. 
What could be done to them? Many were 
sent out of their districts; so also were their 
electors. This has greatly embittered the 
peasants. They openly express their sympathy 
for the persecuted ones; in instances, they tried 
to protect them. I found Mr. Baturov had 
been expelled from his peasant commune. 
This meant the loss of all civic rights and of a 
share of the communal land. The local 
official had ordered this expulsion, for it is done 
by the commune itself. Some peasants had 
protested, but these “unruly” ones had been 
arrested. 

The priest deputies were not let off un- 
touched. Four priests had belonged to the 
Labor group. Two of these have been 
unfrocked. Father Tikhvinsky, with whom 
I had many talks, was no politician but a simple 
and honest advocate of the people’s cause. 
His speech against the field courts-martial was 
one of the most forcible heard in the Duma. 
But for this speech his consistory was ordered 
to unfrock him. He now wishes to study in 
the University of Moscow, but he will not be 
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admitted — for the reason that he would be a 
“demoralizing” influence among the students. 

All this repression has discouraged some to 
the point even of renouncing their programme 
— one large land owner, a Liberal in the Duma, 
was a Conservative when I visited him on his 
estate. He was most bitter against his peasants. 
It is true that they had recently burned down 
his barn, but he could see in them only un- 
cultured, ignorant animals. “It is hopeless 
trying to do anything for them,” he told me. 
“We cannot even understand each other.” 
But it is generally the fault of the gentry when 
they cannot understand the peasants. 

My friend was tired of politics and was going 
back to simple zemstvo work and to consider 
his obligations as a citizen thus fulfilled. This 
is typical of the Russian intelligence. They 
lack stamina. But what can one expect of a 
people that have never been given civic or 
political responsibility ? 

But not all the deputies had lost heart. Many 
were continuing their work of organizing and 
educating the darker masses of the people so 
far as conditions permitted. I followed in the 
path of one radical deputy and heard of the 
meetings he had held. Some meetings had 
been successful, but most of them had been 
broken up by the police. Others were working 
more conspiratively, talking with individual 
peasants, explaining to them the significance 
of the new electoral law, with its unfair allot- 
ment of electors—which could only be 
interpreted as a direct affront to the peasant, 
the definite abandoning of their interests. 

The Liberal deputies — in fact, all Liberals 
— weré completely cut off from the peasants. 
They were either not trusted, or if trusted were 
unable to go to the peasants without compro- 
mising both the peasants and themselves. But 
they were developing their party organization, 
holding secret conferences, preparing for the 
elections, though they realized the hopelessness 
of victory under a law whose object had plainly 
been to exclude them from the Duma. 

The Conservative deputies were less difficult 
to “look up.”’ I met several at the zemstvo 
congress at Moscow. The zemstvo congress 
had just refused a bill prepared by the Govern- 
ment because the proposed measure gave too 
much authority to the bureaucracy over local 
self-government. This Conservative congress, 
in which the Liberals had refused to take part 
for fear of compromising themselves, stood out 
strongly against the arbitrary authority of 
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administrative officials— that is, against the 
present government. Many say that the third 
Duma will resemble this late zemstvo congress. 
This will mean an opposition, and an oppo- 
sition which cannot easily be put aside and 
neglected. : 

There were only seven reactionary deputies 
in the second Duma, representatives of the 
Union of Russian People. After the dis- 
solution, this party seemed to have become 
almost the Government party. It agitated in 
a most insolent and shameless way. It alone 
was allowed to hold meetings openly. Where 
Liberal papers were fined for most moderate 
criticisms, the reactionary newspapers attacked 
any Liberal tendency of Mr. Stolypin with 
apparent immunity; they openly incited the 
people against the Liberals. The reactionary 
leaders had told me of their strong local 
workers. I looked up several and found them 
without convictions or political ideas. They 
had no numerical strength or actual organiza- 
tion. Mr. Pureshkevich had gone abroad to 
“recuperate after his hard work in the Duma.” 
This “work” had been the provoking of 
scandals, for the most part. Mr. Krushevan 
had misappropriated the moneys of the Union 
entrusted to his care. The others were out 
collecting subscriptions, for the Union, which 
is proclaimed to be the party of all “sincere and 
genuine Russians” is out of funds. Its “‘mil- 
lions” of inscribed members are not active 
members when money is being collected in- 
stead of being distributed. When one of the 
reactionary newspapers was actually fined and 
its editor asked the subscribers to pay the 
$500, his appeal brought in less than $20. 

The “looking up” of deputies after the dis- 
solution was not always successful. But it was 
instructive, for it showed the extent and in- 
tensity of the present reaction. If many deputies 
had gone away and others had been sent 
away, if some had given up the struggle and 
others saw no way of continuing it under present 
conditions, yet a great many were pushing on 
in spite of obstacles, in spite of persecution. 
For they feel, as the vast majority of Russians 
feel, that actual reforms must come, that the 
Liberal movement has been only temporarily 
checked. In fact, the present reaction is only 
breeding revolution. It is ruining the efforts 
of those Liberals who are working for reform 
through peaceful and legal methods. It is 
making more possible the ultimate necessity of 
a violent issue. 
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THE “MAURETANIA’”’ PUTTING OUT TO SEA 








A TRIP ON THE TWO LARGEST SHIPS 


THE ADVANTAGES AND THE DISADVANTAGES OF FAST SHIPS 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE GERMAN SERVICE 


BY 
F. N. DOUBLEDAY 


R. KIPLING, in one of the delightful 
verses in the children’s “Just So 
Stories,”’ pictures the real horrors 
of a storm at sea: 

“When the cabin port-holes are dark and green 

Because of the seas outside; 
When the ship goes wop (with a wiggle between) 
And the steward falls into the soup-tureen, 

And the trunks begin to slide; 
When Nursey lies on the floor in a heap, 
And Mummy tells you to let her sleep, 
Why, then you will know (if you haven’t guessed) 
You ’re ‘ Fifty North and Forty West ’!’’ 

The happy truth is that, on big ships like 
these newest Cunarders, the trunks do not 
slide; and under any but the most extraordinary 
conditions they do not go “wop,” though 
one must admit to many “wiggles.” We 
passed through two very considerable storms, 
and even the skipper, with his natural reserve, 
called one of them “‘a full gale with heavy sea,” 
though the landlubber would have described it 
as a gale and a half. Yet on the Lusitaniaracks 
were not needed, and your shaving brush stood 
erect on the washstand, and even your hand- 
bags lay quiet on the cabin floor. But all 





this is true on the Baltic, the Amerika, and 
the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, and on the 
other ships of 20,000 to 25,000 tons. 


LEAVING NEW YORK ON THE ‘“‘ LUSITANIA” 


It was almost like a personal triumph to be 
one of those who stood at the rail looking 
down perhaps fifty feet at the crowd gathered 
to see the Lusitania off on her second voyage 
toward the east. You were a part of the show 
yourself, although you: were hardly more than 
a pin-head along the great expanse of deck rail. 
The impression of bigness began when you 
entered the ship through a door on deck E — 
the lowest of the passenger decks, but 
far above the level of the dock. It would 
have taken a flying derrick to drop you on 
the promenade deck, where one boards most 
transatlantic liners. I will omit all figures 
as to size, the number of eggs consumed daily, 
the miles run, and other familiar similes which 
are put forth to give the last touch to the story 
of vastness. 


THE SENSE OF BIGNESS 
It does not take more than a few minutes 
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THE BOW OF THE “MAURETANIA” IN DRY-DOCK 





TWO LARGEST SHIPS 


to realize that you are on board a ship whose 
size exceeds that of any other afloat. She is 
so big that no mean economies of space need 
be thought of, and the great length and breadth 
of the boat are tremendously impressive. You 
walk down the wide corridors of deck B and 
have a vista many hundreds of feet long, which 
narrows in your sight like a passage in which 
two mirrors are placed opposite each other. 
But this is no optical delusion. You see the 
doors of staterooms without number until you 
feel that it must have taken a wilderness of 
mahogany to build this long street of doors 
and panels on the Mauretania. 

You would say that for mere bigness this 
is the last word. Yet the builder told me 
that now, since the Age of Steel has come, 
there are but two things necessary for a ship 
twice as big: money to pay the bill and harbors 
deep enough to float her. One of the accom- 
panying photographs of the Mauretania shows 
how very narrow and deep these great English 
ships are. An American shipbuilding author- 
ity prophesies that ships even bigger than these 
will be built; but they will have to be made 
after the American style—flatter, broader of 
beam, and not so deep. ‘The draft of these 
English ships is too great for all but a few 
harbors. But much larger boats, with less 
draft, would go into all the principal harbors 
of the world. 

The cabins are all large—a boon to any 
traveler. In addition to the two berths in 
even the inexpensive cabins you have a broad 
sofa with many pillows and a silk-shaded 
lamp in just the proper place to read by. 
Here, with a good book for your companion, 
you take solid comfort when the decks are 
wet. It makes no particular difference if you 
are down six flights from the boat deck, for 
elevators take you up and down in a jifiy— 
when the “lift boys’? are not sick. These 
elevators, by the way, give you curious sensa- 
tions when the ship is rolling. You start at 
the bottom with a distinct leaning to the right; 
perhaps by the time you reach deck C you 
are headed straight for the zenith, and when 
you land on deck A the car is pointed to the 
left. Small wonder that a special corps of 
boys will have to be trained for this whimsical, 
zigzag service. 

The public rooms, so called, are all on deck 
A. They are beautiful, large, airy, and com- 
fortable. The library, the lounge, the smok- 
ing room, each has its large and cheery open 
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fire, in front of which chairs are always at a 
premium. 

Back of the smoking-room is the veranda 
deck, sheltered on both sides but open at 
the stern and lined picturesquely with bay- 
trees, palms, and growing plants. The view, 
unfortunately, is cut off from the stern by 
the second cabin, so that you do not get quite 
the same sensation as in the observation room 
of a limited train. 


A SIDE VIEW OF THE “MAURETANIA’S’ 


The ship is intensely British. All the ac- 
commodations are arranged for the conven- 
tional passenger, who is supposed to say little, 
to eat anything that is put before him, and to 
worship at the shrine of brussels sprouts and 
plain boiled potatoes. No matter what the 
service is, he is expected to keep his place as 
a humble passenger. Rise, take your bath 
when the steward tells you, eat five tame and 
tasteless meals a day, go quietly to bed, 
and realize that the methods and manners 
of ship life were settled by the Cunard Com- 





A TRIP ON THE TWO LARGEST SHIPS 


pany before you were born and will go on 
unchanged years after you have passed away. 


A GREAT FINANCIAL ENTERPRISE 


What interests and impresses one greatly 
in studying these great ships as a business 
enterprise is the two extremes reached by the 
venerable Cunard Company. It is practically 
backed by the English Government (otherwise 
the vessels could hardly have been built), 
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which lent the huge sum of $13,000,000 at 23 
per cent. and gives an annual subsidy of 
$750,000..-On one side we see the extraor- 
dinary enterprise and courage which under- 
took the task of building ships larger by 
7,006°tons than were ever constructed before, 
equipped with turbine engines of unrivaled 
power and speed; and on the other hand we 
see the company conducting its affairs, at least 
as it comes in touch with the public, in the 
same spirit of haughty independence for which 
it was famous forty years ago, when it had no 
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competition in transatlantic trade. What 
makes it all the more surprising is that these 
new boats depend entirely upon the good-will 
of the public, for they are not arranged to 
carry any freight other than a small amount of 
express matter. Their earnings must of neces- 
sity come principally from passengers and 
mails. 

It must be confessed that the competition 
of the Germans has finally touched the British 
ship manager, but we wished a hundred times 
a day that it might affect him more. It must 
have been a fearful day when he realized that it 
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to his cabin and buy a trifling souvenir and get 
a kind word. If, in a big ship like this, were 
carried a score or two of barbers, the atmos- 
phere would be almost genial. 

But the conservatism of it all has its good 
points —if no charm. There are no sur- 
prises, no strange fashions. You might be 
tempted to ask to see the vacant suites of rooms 
for which the solitary rich pay from $1,000 to 
$2,000 for a single passage, but you had better 
wait until you are safely landed. Then, upon 
a suitable occasion, you may pay fifty cents 
(devoted to charity), take your place at the 








THE AFTER-BRIDGE OF THE “MAURETANIA” 


was desirable to provide music, as the Germans 
do. Other concessions are the veranda 
and a children’s room with cheerful pictures 
and nursery rhymes on the walls. But the 
haughty officials (with notable exceptions) 
still look upon us as poor things to be care- 
fully kept in our places. On a modern Ger- 
man liner you are treated as a welcome guest 
and finally set ashore after a cheerful captain’s 
dinner and possibly a general illumination and 
a dance on deck. A Cunard captain would 
die first. Perhaps the most human soul in 
the employ of the company is the barber. 
If you have been snubbed, you can always go 





end of a long line, and gape wonderingly at the 
accommodations for the wealthy. 


TO QUEENSTOWN IN FIVE DAYS 


The real story of the journey and the only 
one worth the telling can be compressed into this 
statement: the Lusitania left Sandy Hook on 
Saturday evening at a little before six, and 
on Thursday night we slept at Queenstown. 
No one ever did this before since the world 
began, and it is something to have been at the 
doing of a thing for the first time. On two 
days, also, the ship made 570 knots in a twenty- 
three hour day, going east — inspiring records 
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at the time of making, but even before these 
words are printed they will probably be sur- 
passed. 

After the usual run of ‘“‘bromidic”’ subjects, 
such as the weather, the miles run, the number 
of voyages made, there comes the eternal 
question of vibration: Does the Lusitania 
show more vibration than this or that other 
great greyhound? And there seems to be 
no real answer to the question; what is the 


sidelong sea to throw even one of the screws 
from the water with the desperate shake which 
commonly follows such mechanical spasms. 


THE ‘‘MAURETANIA’S”’ FIRST TRIP 


There are well-defined drawbacks to par- 
ticipating in the joys of “maiden” voyages. 
It is all very delightful to watch the crowd 
of 50,000 people standing in the rain at eight 
o’clock at night, cheering the new ship on 





ONE OF THE “MAURETANIA’S” ROYAL SUITES | 


spasm of motion to one is a gentle tremor to 
another. For myself, I conclude that any 
motion which does not shatter the tall tower of 
a blanc-mange on the dining-table is well 
within reason. The vibration of turbine en- 
gines may be like every other kind, but the 
sensations given by the quadruple screw are 
surely different and pleasanter. It is the 
change in rhythm from the two-cylinder motor 
car to the four-cylinder —a smoother, hum- 
ming motion. It takes a great and peculiar 


her way. It is exhilarating, too, to sail into 
the harbor of New York and be welcomed by 
tugs and steamers; but in mid-ocean, with no 
applauding multitudes, it is marvelous how 
quickly the passenger descends to the small 
affairs of ocean housekeeping. The eternal 
questions of food and service and ventilation, 
with small gossip, occupy your time. Th 
real and absorbing question on shipboard is, 
“Are you sick?” Broadly speaking, the bigger 


the vessel, the better chance you have for es- 
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A TRIP ON THE TWO 


caping from that distressing condition. There- 
fore, on these two great steamers, each as long 
as four ordinary New York “blocks,” the 
chance of comfort at sea is greatest. But even 
on these there is a qualification. The faster 
the ship, the more tense the strain of the move- 
ment which is apt to disturb the nerves that 
lie somewhere about the belt. 

Surely the builders of the ship had done 
their utmost to see that every department ran 
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their heads; even the elevator boys were sick. 
These experiences are probably unavoidable on 
a first and stormy journey. 

And so the maiden trip seemed likely to 
prove more like a training journey. All was 
at first dull, stale, and unprofitable — no big 
runs, no exhilarating news in the paper pub- 
lished daily, and no records to gossip about. 
But a wonderful transformation came on 


Thursday. About noon the rumor ran about 


A SECOND CABIN ON THE “MAURETANIA” 


smoothly, but the ocean itself is a law above 
all plans and purposes. Twelve specialists 
came aboard with us at Liverpool to keep the 
ship “tuned up,” but a rough and pitching 
sea caused them to disappear as mist before 
the sun. The elevator expert, the man who 
understands the complicated ventilating ap- 
pliances, the worshipful plumber, and all the 
rest, were not to be found. The elevators 
stopped, the ventilators baulked, and the ex- 
perts could not do more than raise their hands to 


that we had gone more than 600 knots. The 
secret information put it at 621—a new rec- 
ord; and we felt a thrill when 624 was an- 
nounced, for this is faster than any other ship 
had ever steamed for twenty-four hours. 
Every one was cheered and comforted. We 
began to receive and to send marconigrams 
to the neighboring steamers, a few hundred 
miles from us, and the world again became 
interesting and important. 

Surely the English are the most self-possessed 
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people in the world. The builders and the 
officers of the ship seemed to be the least 
interested of us all. They possessed a sure 
confidence which was not to be affected by 
temporary triumphs or reverses. One day 
we were standing with the chairman of the 
company that built the ship, who was respon- 
sible for her engines, her fittings, and her speed 
subsidy. Seven million and a half dollars had 
been spent upon her. She was laboring in 
great seas, the strain was terrific,, and a 
newspaper man noticed that the ship had 
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stopped while the captain and the seamen 
under his direction renewed the fastenings— 
the captain going first on the deck, for he 
would send no man where he would not go 
himself. 

And so the Mauretania’s first voyage ended 
safely, still untried as to her full speed. On 
Friday morning we came to an ignominious 
stop at Sandy Hook in a dense fog, but an 
early start from Liverpool on Saturday will 
some day land passengers in New York on 
Thursday night. A turbine with four screws 
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THE “MAURETANIA’S” SMOKING-ROOM 


stopped. The builder looked calmly out upon 
the water, but showed no special interest. 
The newspaper man persisted in his demand 
to know why the engines were shut down, 
but the builder would only say: “I am not 
worrying; you may be sure the ship’s all right. 
I know her.”’ More questions were required 
to induce him to go to the bridge, where he 
learned that the lashings of the spare anchor 
had loosened. No man could live on the upper 
deck when the ship was driving through the 
storm. The engines had, therefore, been 


needs as much “tuning” as a reciprocating 
engine (so the authorities tell us), newspaper 
talk to the contrary. 

The machinery on these first trips is watched 
by the engineers with minute care; no op- 
portunity is lost to find the flaws, by study in- 
stead of by accident. It is indeed a marvelous 
thing that a vessel full of a thousand small 
engines and complicated contrivances can start 
off practically new with so little friction; and 
no man can tell what she will do when the 


ship finds herself, 
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THE REMEDY FOR OUR CURRENCY ILLS 


IMPERATIVE—A HIGHLY- 


TAXED EMERGENCY CIRCULATION IS THE BEST PLAN 


BY 


SERENO S. PRATT 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE “WALL STREET JOURNAL” 


two years ago, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff de- 

clared that unless there were currency 
reform there would be in this country “a 
panic compared with which all other panics 
would seem as child’s play.” 

In 1905, addressing a convention of Ohio 
bankers, Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, said that there would be no 
currency reform in this country until there 
had been a panic resulting from the lack of it. 

Mr. Schiff’s prediction has come true. 
A panic, in some of its aspects unparalleled 
in financial history, has swept over the country. 
It provides just the experience—just the 
object lesson—which Secretary Shaw held 
to be necessary before financial legislation 
providing for elasticity in the money circula- 
tion could be had. The question is: having 
had the panic, will we now obtain the finan- 
cial legislation ? 

Back of all this is still another question 
which needs to be considered: Is it possible 
to prevent panics by any legislation? 

The House of Representatives, through its 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in report- 
ing the Fowler credit currency bill answers 
the question in the affirmative. It claims 
that such-a law “would almost invariably 
prevent any panic whatever and would always 
avert a ruinous crisis.” 

Secretary Shaw, in his last annual report 
to Congress, argued that if the Secretary of 
the Treasury were provided with a surplus of 
$100,000,000 he would be able to prevent any 
financial panic in any part of the world. 

These are stupendous claims; and, coming 
from such high authorities, they must be treated 
with respect. If it be true that panics can be 
prevented by legislation, then it would be 
colossal folly on the part of the American 
people to delay an instant in enacting the 
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necessary preventive legislation. It has been 
stated that the panic of 1907 has already been 
more costly to the United States, in its depre- 
ciation of securities, in its reduction of busi- 
ness activity, in its loss of earning power, and 
in its throwing of countless workmen out of 
employment, than was the American Civil 
War. Shylock said: ‘You take my life when 
you take the prop that doth sustain my life.” 
And the “prop” that sustains as many lives 
as made the supreme sacrifice of patriotism 
on the battlefields of the South has been re- 
moved by the panic of 1907. 

While earnestly in favor of currency legis- 
lation, I don’t believe that it is possible to 
prevent panics by legislation, any more than 
wars can be prevented by international peace 
congresses. Panics are a development of 
modern civilization. They have occurred at 
pretty nearly regular intervals during the last 
two hundred years. They seem to be an in- 
evitable evil of the great system of credit, 
which Daniel Webster once said was “the 
vital air of commerce.” 

Agricultural depression may produce panics, 
and there is no way under heaven whereby 
crop failures may be prevented. No legisla- 
tion can control the action of the sun or the 
movement of the winds. And, as a matter 
of fact, one of the greatest of English econo- 
mists associated panics with sun-spots. But, 
while crop failures cannot be prevented, 
scientific methods of agriculture, such as are 
being introduced, greatly diminish the chances 
of crop failures. 

Terrible disasters, such as the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, for instance, may produce 
panics; and, in fact, the panic of 1907 may 
fairly be said to have had as its starting point 
the San Francisco catastrophe in April of 1906. 
But, while it is impossible to prevent fires, 
it is possible by scientific methods of fireproof 
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construction to diminish the chances and limit 
the area of conflagrations. 

It is impossible to prevent that speculation 
and inflation which are the parents of finan- 
cial upheavals, yet it is possible by scientific 
methods of currency to diminish the oppor- 
tunities and lessen the evil effects of such de- 
velopments. 

This fact in itself is a sufficient reason for 
immediate financial legislation in the direction 
of a larger degree of elasticity in our currency 
system, without maintaining the bigger claim 
that it is possible to prevent panics. 


THE COUNTRY HAS MONEY ENOUGH 


In every time of money-market stringency 
a loud cry comes up from certain classes and 
certain sections of the country for more money 
—but it isn’t more money that we need. 
This country has all the money that it requires. 
In fact, it has more than any other nation on 
earth. It has more gold than even France. 
It has more gold than Great Britain and 
Russia put together. It has more silver than 
even India. It has nearly as much as France 
and China put together. It has also more 
paper-money than any other first-class country, 
and it has more than Argentina and Brazil 
put together. Its per capita circulation is 
larger than that of any other important country 
in the world, with the exception of France, 
and in France the check system is only partially 
developed. Indeed, it is a question whether 
the United States has not too much money, 
and it is a complaint of European critics that 
we absorb too large a portion of the world’s 
gold. 

Not only have we plenty of money, but our 
monetary system is sound, having at its base 
a tremendous reserve of gold, amounting to 
43 per cent. of the total amount of the circu- 
lation. The only defect of our money system 
is that it is inelastic. It expands rapidly 
enough, but it has no ready power of con- 
traction. There is no provision made for 
extraordinary emergencies. The only true 
elasticity that exists is in what is called ‘‘the 
deposit currency” of the country—that is to 
say, its check currency—and this fortunately 
performs the vast bulk of the business of the 
country. 

While only a small percentage of the busi- 
ness is carried on by means of actual money 
passing from hand to hand, yet this small 
percentage requires the use of more actual 


money than is held by the banks as reserve 
against this deposit currency, performing, as 
it does, the great bulk of the commercial ex- 
changes. One dollar in a bank has the power 
of ten dollars in effecting exchanges. One 
dollar passing from buyer to seller in retail 
trade has exactly the power of one dollar. 
In 1906, 57 per cent. of all the money in the 
country was in circulation outside of the 
Treasury and the banks. 

Wonderful as has been the expansion of 
our check system, there can be no doubt that 
the American people carry too much actual 
money in their pockets and do too large a 
percentage of their business with it. The 
volume of check money adjusts itself perfectly 
to the varying needs of the country, or would 
do so were it not for the varying demands 
made for currency in what may be termed the 
retail transactions. These varying demands 
spring from two causes. First the regular 
periods of harvesting and moving the crops, 
a process which requires an unusual quantity 
of actual money, at least $200,000,000 every 
fall; and, second, the rare periods when that 
lack of confidence which we call “panic” 
leads people to run to the banks to withdraw 
their deposits in actual money in order that 
they may hoard it away in safe-deposit vaults. 


AN EMERGENCY CIRCULATION 


To meet these two needs, it is proposed to 
make provision for an issuance of bank money 
which should be in the nature of an extension 
of the check or credit system—money that 
would remain in circulation only so long as 
the emergency which called it forth existed, 
and then be quickly retired. 

The retirement is as necessary as the issu- 
ance, for there is as great a danger in too much 
money as there is in too little. It is as impor- 
tant to prevent inflation as it is to prevent 
panic. That is exactly the defect in the Amer- 
ican system, that it provides, although imper- 
fectly, for extension, yet has no adequate 
power of contraction. 

Now this is where we are at a disadvantage 
as compared with the other great civilized 
nations. Of course, these other countries 
have their periods of financial crisis and com- 
mercial depression just as we do. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Russia have their 
great central banks and yet they suffer at times 
from sudden trade contraction and speculative 
flurry. Germany has an excellent system of 
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emergency circulation, which it is desired 
that this country shall copy, and yet Germany 
has only recently passed through a period of 
severe business depression. This, however, 
is no argument against a central bank or a 
credit currency. It simply proves that no 
system can be devised that will prove an abso- 
lute protection against every financial ill. 
Anyone who offers a currency plan under 
any such pretense is simply a quack, adver- 
tising a new patent medicine to cure every 
disease. 

But while England, France, and Germany 
have their periods of financial crises and busi- 
ness depressions, yet these are by no means 
so violent in their operation as the American 
panics, which are simply terrifying in their 
effects. Moreover, the English, French, and 
German systems result in a more equitable 
and stable condition of the money market. 
If it will be remembered that interest is the 
price of credit and is in the nature of a tax 
upon commerce, a stable rate of interest is 
seen to be of the highest importance. In fact, 
a stable rate is more important than a low rate. 
Widely fluctuating rates of interest are a severe 
wrench upon business. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
in the speech already referred to, declared 
that money-market conditions in the United 
States were a “disgrace to the country,” and 
his language was by no means too strong. 

Recently the Bank of England advanced 
its rate of discount to 7 per cent. and the whole 
world was astonished, for this institution has 
not charged such a rate before in thirty-four 
years. The Bank of Berlin at the same time 
increased its rate to 74 per cent., a most un- 
usual rate for Germany. The fluctuations 
in interest in these countries are upon an ex- 
ceedingly narrow scale. In France the rate 
is even more stable. 


EXORBITANT RATES FOR CALL-MONEY 


But note how it is in New York. In 1904 
the call-money rates were for four months as 
low as } of 1 per cent., the highest rate for 
that year having been 6 per cent. In 1905 
the rate was 14 per cent. in September, and 
125 per cent. in December. In 1906 the call- 
money rate fluctuated from 60 to 2 per cent. 
In five different months of that year there was 
as wide a fluctuation of rates as from 3 to 60, 
from 2 to 30, from 2 to 40, from 2 to 36, and 
from 2} to 27. In 1907 the rate fluctuated 
from 1 to 125 percent, These Stock Exchange 
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rates affect the money conditions of the whole 
country. 

Now it would be foolish to deny that these 
extraordinary and demoralizing conditions 
would be vastly bettered if there were improved 
methods of banking in this country This is 
a branch of the subject which I do not propose 
to touch upon, inasmuch as THE WoRLD’s 
Work has already covered it in articles of 
conspicuous merit. If the bankers would 
devise better means of codperation, if they 
would remove the evil of the excessive com- 
petition for deposits that leads to the payment 
of excessive rates of interest upon deposits, if 
they would not lend themselves to schemes of 
financial banking and would restrict themselves 
more to their proper field of facilitating com- 
merce, if they would put a little more elasticity 
into their reserves so as to provide for the vary- 
ing demands of the different seasons, if they 
would take steps to remove the call-money mar- 
ket in New York from the Stock Exchange, if 
they would get together and publish weekly 
more comprehensive and comprehensible bank 
statements —if they would do these and 
other things which might be mentioned, they 
would go far toward lessening the disgraceful 
conditions to which Mr. Schiff made reference. 

Indeed, the need of currency reform is less 
to provide for the needs of crop-moving 
seasons than it is to provide a system of pro- 
tection against great and sudden emergencies. 
We must, however, deal with the situation as 
it confronts us rather than as it ought to be. 
It is more difficult to bring about these banking 
reforms than it is to obtain currency legislation. 


BANK NOTES LACK ELASTICITY 


One thing more is needed to be said by 
way of explaining the necessity of some such 
legislation. We already have a bank-note 
circulation in this country. It has some ad- 
mirable features. No one questions the sound- 
ness of a bank dollar. No one ever thinks of 
looking at his money to ascertain whether it 
was issued by a bank or by the Government. 
They are equally good. This is because 
the bank dollar is secured by United States 
bonds to the full amount of its face, de- 
posited by the bank with the Government, in 
addition to a 5 per cent. fund for redemption. 

But this circulation, while entirely safe, lacks 
that element of elasticity which is desirable 
to meet the varying demands of the differ- 
ent seasons, and neither does it provide 
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adequately for emergencies. It is a system 
that is anchored to the market for United States 
bonds. As the report of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association says: “It does not expand 
with the need for currency in the crop-moving 
period, causing stringency, nor contract when 
the uses for currency are less extensive, causing 
redundancy. Experience has shown that it 
actually expands the more rapidly when money 
is really less needed and contracts most easily 
when money is most needed. Its expansion 
depends upon the purchase of bonds at a 
price that would make the basing of currency 
thereon profitable and its contraction is ex- 
pressly limited.” 


FINANCIAL LEGISLATION IMPERATIVE 


Hence the call for financial legislation which 
shall remedy this grave defect and make the 
country more able to cope with danger periods 
and less subject.to violent changes in interest 
rates. As usual, following a panic such as 
we have experienced, the land is flooded with 
various schemes of currency reform. These 
range all the way from the rankest proposi- 
tions of inflation to the highest scientific con- 
ceptions of money and credit. I propose to 
select out of these many propositions a few 
which have the strongest backing and which 
receive the widest consideration. I propose 
to explain them briefly, but in as plain and 
untechnical language as possible, for the guid- 
ance of people who have not read deeply the 
literature of this subject. I approach it, I am 
frank to say, with strong leanings toward some 
provision for emergency money rather than 
for the establishment of what its advocates 
are pleased to call “scientific credit currency.”’ 
I shall endeavor, however, fairly to present 
all sides of the question. 

The American Bankers’ Association, at its 
last convention, adopted a report on the sub- 
ject, though not with unanimity, and it is to 
be noted that the bankers’ associations in 
several Western states have not ratified the 
action of the American Association. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce has also 
presented two or three reports on the question. 
The Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives has in successive 
years made reports in regard to the question, 
and its chairman, Mr. Fowler, is one of the 
most conspicuous advocates of asset currency 
in the United States. 

The recent Secretaries of the Treasury and 
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Comptrollers of the Currency have also written 
and spoken a great deal in regard to the issue. 
Ex-Secretary Gage is an aggressive advocate 
of asset currency. Ex-Secretary Shaw is a 
firm advocate of an emergency circulation. 
Secretary Cortelyou, at the time this was 
written, had not stated his position. One of 
the very best expositions of the asset currency 
plan may be found in the annual report for 
1906 of the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
Ridgely. United States Treasurer Treat has 
proposed a plan which has met with consider- 
able favor for an emergency currency, not 
based upon bank assets but secured by state 
and municipal bonds, the present bank-note 
circulation being secured by United States 
bonds. 

There is a large number of bankers and 
theoretical students of the subject who favor 
the establishment of a great central bank in 
this country, which should be a bank of 
ultimate reserve and of note issue. Among 
the most conspicuous advocates of these are 
Ex-Secretary Shaw, Vice-President Vanderlip 
of the National City Bank; President Roberts 
of the Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
formerly director of the mint, and Mr. A. J. 
Frame of Wisconsin, who, while favoring a 
central bank, is the most aggressive opponent 
of the bankers’ plan of asset currency that there 
is in the country. The Chamber of Commerce 
has also, in a report, advocated a central bank 
but has admitted that the political temper of 
the people is opposed to such financial concen- 
tration, and ex-Secretary Shaw also admits 
that it is probably impossible of accomplish- 
ment. President Roosevelt, in his message 
of December, 1906, said that there is need of 
a change but “that many of the proposed 
changes must be ruled from consideration 
because they are complicated, are not easy 
of comprehension, and tend to disturb existing 
rights and interests.” 


THE ASSET CURRENCY PLAN 


First, let us treat of asset currency. This 
may be defined as issues of notes secured by 
the assets of the issuing banks. The car- 
dinal principle of asset currency is ‘that a 
bank-note is of the same nature as a cashier’s 
check. Mr. A. P. Hepburn defines a bank- 
note as a demand obligation in principle, and 
in practical effect essentially the same as a 
bank deposit. 

A credit or asset currency would, therefore, 
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be merely an extension of our present deposit 
currency, with which everybody is familiar 
and which nearly everybody having a sub- 
stantial income uses. There is hardly any- 
body that would not accept a check signed by 
a bank cashier upon his own bank, provided 
the bank were solvent. Indeed, during the 
panic of 1907, as during the panic of 1893, 
when currency was scarce, owing to hoarding, 
cashiers’ checks were extensively issued and 
used as money. Nearly all of the emergency 
money of panics, such as clearing-house certi- 
ficates, pay checks, and the like, are ex- 
amples of asset currency. It would make no 
difference to a bank whether it issued a bank- 
note or granted an open credit upon its books 
which could be drawn upon by check. Both 
are demand liabilities and must be redeemed 
in lawful money when required. While every 
advocate of credit currency makes substan- 
tantially this definition of its nature, claiming 
that the bank-note is the same as the check 
currency, Mr. Frame of Wisconsin, in his 
argument before the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation against the bankers’ plan, “challenged 
any man to prove that a bank-note is essen- 
tially the same in principle as a deposit pay- 
able on demand.” In my opinion the analogy 
is correct. Theoretically the asset currency 
idea is perfect. It is only when it is proposed 
to apply it practically that insurmountable 
difficulties appear. 


THE OBJECTIONS TO ASSET CURRENCY 


The establishment of a credit-note system 
would have to meet the fact that our present 
note circulation is based upon United 
States bonds. To disestablish the bond- 
secured circulation for an asset currency 
would amount to such a revolution and cause 
such damage to existing interests as to be 
practically impossible. The great bulk of 
the national banks of the United States are 
owners of United States bonds. These bonds 
were bought at high prices for the purpose of 
circulation. If they were not used for cir- 
culation, the prices of the bonds would decline 
and the banks would be involved in immense 
losses. Moreover, the banks are the best — 
in fact, now practically the only — customers 
of the United States when it enters into the 
market with a new loan; and it is for the inter- 
est of the United States to maintain its bond- 
secured circulation in order to have such a 
market for its bonds that it can issue them 
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at a premium and yet at the lowest rate of 
interest of any Government in the world. 

Hence the advocates of asset currency pro- 
pose a credit currency scheme which shall be 
additional to the present bond-secured circu- 
lation. For instance, the commission appointed 
by the American Bankers’ Association provided 
that a national bank should have the right to 
issue credit notes to the amount of 4o per cent. 
of its bond-secured circulation, subject to a 
tax of 24 per cent. per annum and a further 
amount equal to 124 per cent. of its capital 
subject to a tax of 5 per cent., provided that 
reserves should be carried against credit notes 
of the same amount as are now required 
against deposits. 

The Fowler plan, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in December, 
1906, advocated substantially this plan except 
that it made the tax upon the 4o per cent. issue 
3 per cent. instead of 2}. This would have 
provided for an issue of about $200,000,00¢ 
of credit notes taxed at 3 per cent. and of about 
$100,000,000 of credit-notes taxed at 5 per cent., 
an aggregate issue of about $300,000,000. It is 
the opinion of ex-Secretary Shaw that any 
emergency scheme ought to provide for a 
possible issue of $400,000,000. 

That asset currency is a practical scheme 
under certain conditions is proved by the fact 
that it is in operation in Canada and in Scot- 
land, and works admirably in both countries. 
But Canada, while wide in extent, is small 
in population, and Scotland is both small in area 
and in population, and the conditions in both 
countries are quite different from those in 
the United States. __ 

The Canadian banks of issue are only 35 in 
number, though possessing numerous branches, 
and an issue of credit notes by 35 banks 
is quite different from an issue by 6,000 
banks. 

A good many bankers, ex-Secretary Shaw 
among them, think that the issue by 6,000 
banks of low-taxed credit notes would in this 
country amount substantially to an inflation 
of the currency. Mr. Frame declares that it 
is impossible to show that the methods of 
redemption proposed, which the asset currency 
advocates claim is the crucial test of success 
or failure, offers any practical assurance that 
it will work under our banking system. He 
is supported on this point by Congressman 
Hill, of Connecticut, who argues that the 
“fatal obstacle in the way of a sound, safe, 
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effective method of redemption under the 
asset currency system in this country is the 
fact that we have 6,000 independent national 
banks, each one looking out for its own welfare 
with no community of interest whatever.” 

Moreover, it may be asked whether the 
American people would take kindly to a scheme 
which would enable the banks, by paying 23 
or 3 per cent. interest, to issue money which 
can be loaned out at 4, 5, or 6 per cent., as the 
case may be. If the notes were guaranteed 
by the Government, they would be accepted 
as money and people would not be eager 
to send them in for redemption. If they were 
guaranteed by the Government and the Gov- 
ernment had a first lien upon the assets of the 
bank in order to provide for their payment, 
what would the depositors in these banks say 
to the idea of having only a second lien upon 
the assets? 


THE EMERGENCY CIRCULATION PLAN 


Second, emergency circulation. This may 
be defined as an issue of notes either by the 
Government or by the banks or by the clearing- 
houses to serve as emergency money. Such 
notes might be fiat or credit-notes, but would 
be so highly taxed that it would be unprofitable 
for the issuing banks or clearing-houses to 
keep them in circulation any longer than the 
rates of interest justified. For instance, if 
the notes were taxed 5 per cent., they would 
become unprofitable the moment that rates of 
interest fell to 5 per cent. or under. In fact, 
they probably would not be profitable if inter- 
est fell below 6 per cent. The moment that 
interest fell to a point where the circulation 
was no longer profitable, the issuing bank 
would immediately deposit lawful money with 
the Government to cover their entire redemp- 
tion. That would contract the circulation at 
once, thus preventing redundancy. It would 
contract it as effectively as if all of the holders 
of the notes had presented them for redemp- 
tion at once. 

All the great countries nave arrangements 
providing for emergency circulation. For in- 
stance, England’s bank act of 1844 has been 
suspended three times in order to enable the 
bank to issue notes without reference to its 
gold deposits, and the mere fact that there is 
this potential power of suspending the bank 
act in order to do this very thing operates 
often to prevent the very emergency which 
would justify it. 


Germany has a system of emergency circu- 
lation toward which the thoughts of American 
writers on the subject are very much directed. 
The Reichsbank has the power under the 
German law to issue notes subject to a tax of 
5 per cent. per annum on a circulation in excess 
of its cash means. The Bank of France also 
has provision for the circulation of uncovered 
notes. 

Emergency circulation, in order to be effec- 


tive — certainly in the United States — ought, 


to provide that the notes are of the same ap- 
pearance and kind as notes otherwise secured. 
One of the evils of clearing-house certificates, 
which are a kind of emergency circulation, is 
that they are an advertisement of the very evil 
which they are issued to prevent. They 
therefore cause alarm. In order to obviate 
this it would be necessary to make sure that 
the emergency notes were not a new kind of 
money but simply an additional quantity of 
an old kind. Ex-Secretary Shaw is perhaps 
the most conspicuous advocate of an emer- 
gency circulation, and his measure provides 
for an issue of an adequate quantity of 
emergency notes by the banks, limited by 
their capital, and taxed at least 5 per cent. 
My own idea is that the best emergency 
circulation could be obtained in this way: 
Let the Government consolidate its issues of 
gold certificates and greenbacks. Then let 
it buy a sufficient quantity of additional gold, 
so that the combined certificates and green- 
backs, by whatever name they might be 
called, would have a dollar of gold in the 
Treasury as against a dollar of notes. We 
would then have as perfect a gold currency 
as the world contains. Then let the Secretary 
of the Treasury be given the power to issue, 
say, two or three hundred million dollars ad- 
ditional of these notes, without further security. 
Then the reserve against the notes would be 
reduced from 100 to, say, 80 or 85. The 
Treasury could loan the additional notes to 
the banks at 5 or 6 per cent., and it is needless 
to say that they would redeem them as quickly 
as the emergency which called them forth 
expired, when the circulation would return 
to its former normal point. It is probable 
that such a scheme could not be established 
unless the President of the United States made 
it a determined matter of administration 
policy. We shall have to accept what is prac- 
tical, politically and otherwise, rather than 


what might be ideal. 
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Another emergency measure is that proposed 
by United States Treasurer Treat. Mr. Treat 
proposes that not less than 50 per cent. 
of the bank-note circulation shall be secured 
by United States bonds, but that any part of 
the remainder of the permissible circulation 
might be secured by bonds acceptable by the 
Government as security for its loans to banks 
known as public deposits: in other words, 
that a part of the bank-note might be secured 
by state and municipal bonds. He would 
provide that the issue of such emergency notes 
shall be a fac-simile of the present national bank 
notes. Mr. Treat advocates a retirement 
of these notes, not by a high tax nor by elabor- 
ate redemption agencies, but by a fixed time 
limit. 

I have not attempted to state this or the 
other plans in great detail, but simply to give 
an idea of the principles which underlie them. 
Of course, the advocates of credit currency 
are up in arms against any such scheme as 
this, holding that a bond-secured circulation 
of any kind is unscientific and barbarous, 
and that an issue of notes secured in any other 
way than by the bonds of the United States 
would be open to the possibility of widespread 
and gross abuses. There are, however, advo- 
cates of emergency circulation who go much 
further than Mr. Treat and would permit the 
issue of notes upon any such bonds as the 
savings banks of New York and Massachusetts 
are permitted to invest in. In this connection 
it is of interest to note the statement made by 
Congressman A. J. Warner during the panic 
of 1893. He said that the experiences of that 
panic showed that what was needed was some 
effective means by which the securities of the 
country could be converted quickly into cur- 
rency. 


THE CENTRAL BANK PLAN 


Third, the central bank. Every great coun- 
try has such an institution as this, with the 
exception of the United States, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that the business of these 
countries is immensely benefited by these 
institutions. The great banks of England, 
France, and Germany have repeatedly exer- 
cised their power over international finance 
for the security of the commerce of the nations. 
In the language of the Chamber of Commerce 
report, adopted in November 1906, “‘a central 
bank in times of stress or emergency would be 
able by regulation of its note issues to prevent 


those sudden and great fluctuations in rates 
of interest which in the past have proved so 
disastrous. Furthermore, it would have the 
power to curb dangerous disasters of specula- 
tion and undue expansion, for by the control 
of its rate of interest and its issue of notes it 
would be able to exert great influence upon 
the money market and upon public opinion. 
Under our present system of independent 
banks there is no centralization of financial 
responsibility, so that in times of dangerous 
over-expansion no united effort can be made 
to impose a check which will prevent reaction 
and depression.”’ A central bank could not 
only provide protection in time of panic but 
could also, by wise management, do much to 
avert such catastrophes. 


A NATIONAL BANK OF BANKS 


Opponents of an issue of credit notes by 
6,000 independent banks would generally be 
in favor of an issue of credit notes by a great 
central bank which would be the depository 
of the ultimate reserve of the country. For 
instance, Mr. Frame, who is a determined 
opponent of the Fowler and the bankers’ plans 
of asset currency, is a strong advocate of the 
central bank. Mr. Frame, President Roberts 
of the Commercial Bank of Chicago, and 
Congressman Hill of Connecticut advocate 
the creation of a central bank upon practically 
similar lines. With immaterial variations, 
their idea is for the creation ofa great bank 
which would serve as a sort of bank for banks, 
the capital to be subscribed by the national 
banks, in which every section of the country 
would be represented by the election of one 
or two directors from each state; thus the 
board of directors would be like the Senate 
of the United States and would have practically 
the same power over the finances of the country 
that the Senate has over its political affairs. 

While a central bank would be an ideal 
solution of this whole problem, yet it would 
seem to be practically impossible to get the 
people of the United States to adopt it. Their 
present temper is opposed to financial con- 
centration, and unless the central bank were 
entirely a Government affair — which would 
be substantially the same as making the Treas- 
ury Department the head of the banking 
system, which indeed it almost is to-day — 
such an institution would represent private 
capital and would be largely controlled by 
private individuals, although the Government 
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might be represented in its board of directors. 
The great fear would be that such an institution 
would fall into the control of one or another of 
the big financial groups of the country. For 
instance, the Morgan group would insist upon 
being represented in it; the Standard Oil group 
would want a representative in it; the Harriman 
group would want a representative in it, and 
so on. And perhaps one or another of these 
powers would be able to secure predominance 
in its management. 

The most serious question that can be 
raised in regard to a central bank is whether 
we possess the financial ability to manage such 
an institution. Financial ability we have in 
abundance, but what would be needed is 
great financial ability independent of private 
interests and speculative enterprises. If we 
have not such ability now, such an institution 
would quickly develop it. 

One of the first things that Alexander Ham- 
ilton did for the United States of America was 
to establish a central bank. One of the most 
unfortunate events in American history was 
the destruction of the second United States 
bank by Andrew Jackson, who admitted that 
he was opposed to all banks, having become 
prejudiced against them by reading the history 
of the South Sea Bubble. And much of the 
prejudice felt by Jackson and transmitted by 


him to a great party in this country still remains. 
Whether or not it can be overcome is a question 
for the future to answer. 

In conclusion, let me urge that something 
be done immediately in the way of providing 
for an issue of currency for use in financial 
emergencies, not in the expectation that it 
will always prevent panic or business depres- 
sion but that it will be ordinarily a breakwater 
against disaster and will provide for a larger 
degree of stability in interest rates. The thing 
to do is to take advantage of the recent panic, 
with its impressive object-lesson of the need of 
such an emergency circulation, and get together. 
Any legislation that can be secured on this 
subject must be in the nature of a compromise. 
That compromise will be along the line of 
least resistance. The line of least resistance 
lies in the creation of a possible note issue 
which shall be in harmony with our present 
system and which will satisfy the people that 
it is not a creation primarily for the profit of 
issuing banks, but for the protection of the 
country. 

The larger and more scientific reform might 
be left for a commission of experts to investi- 
gate and reporton. Properly condvcted, such 
an investigation would, it is likely, make the 
most important contribution to constructive 
finance in half a century. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF EUGENICS WHICH WOULD 
ELEVATE THE RACE BY PRODUCING HIGHER TYPES 


BY 
RAYMOND PEARL, 


BIOLOGIST OF THE MAINE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


HE actual creation of new and better 

types of plants and animals has become 
almost a matter of everyday occurrence. 

Indeed, the time is rapidly approaching 
when it will be possible for a person to give 
an order to a breeder specifying that he would 
like to have a plant or an animal embodying 
such and such characteristics, and, after a 
due lapse of time, to receive from the breeder 
precisely what he ordered, just as though 
he were dealing with a manufacturing 
machinist. Now, while this possibility, even 
at present in sight of complete realization, 
represents a truly wonderful advance in man’s 


ability to control nature, yet it leaves practically 
untouched what is after all the greatest prob- 
lem of applied biology. For it is certainly 
clear that, from the human standpoint, whether 
individual or social, nothing compares in 
importance with the amelioration of man 
himself. 

If we consider that social movement which 
we commonly call “the advance of civiliza- 
tion,” we see that society, acting principally 
through both Church and State, has contin- 
uously endeavored to make man better. But 
this endeavor has mainly taken two directions: 
one through the improvement of the external 
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conditions of human existence, including the 
combating of the various things which cause dis- 
ease; the other through education in the broad- 
est sense, including moral education from the 
Church. It is obvious that the progress in both 
directions has been enormous. Clearly, how- 
ever, both these lines of endeavor, successful 
as they have been in their respective fields, 
have not touched one possibility for the ameli- 
oration of the human species. They have 
had to do,on the one hand with man’s environ- 
ment, and on the other hand with his develop- 
ment and life after birth, and have nothing 
directly or effectively to do with his character 
or quality a¢ birth. In other words, the case 
has been very similar to earlier agricultural 
practice, where almost the entire attention 
was given to the cultivation of crops, their 
fertilizing, the tillage of the soil, and the like; 
and little or no attention was given to the 
procuring of better seed on which to practice 
improved cultivation. But agriculture is now 
passing beyond this stage; the breeding of 
better varieties of plants and animals is now 
universally recognized as the direction in which 
the greatest agricultural advance of the future 
is likely to come. 

But if this be a good way in which to improve 
animals and plants in general, is it not worth 
considering in connection with the problem 
of the betterment of the human race? A firm 
conviction that in this idea lies so much promise 
of future advance in the welfare of nations 
and that a thorough-going scientific investiga- 
tion of the problem of human breeding in the 
widest sense is imperatively demanded, led 
to the new science of eugenics. 


A SCIENCE OF HUMAN BREEDING 


What, then, is the “science of eugenics,”’ 
who are its workers, and what has it accom- 
plished? We may best define it by para- 
phrasing the definition given by its founder, 
Mr. Francis Galton. Eugenics is the science 
which deals with all influences that improve 
the inborn qualities of a race, also with those 
that develop them to the utmost advantage; and 
it embodies the study of agencies under social 
control that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations. The primary 
and immediate aim of the science is thoroughly 
to investigate: 

(1) The laws of variation, and particularly 
of inheritance, of physical and _ psychical 
characters and of the various specific diseases 
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and general morbid conditions to which man 
is subject, in order that it may be known to 
what extent these various characters are 
inborn. 

(2) The relative fecundity and fertility 
of the various racial and social classes, and 
the correlation or association of fecundity 
and fertility with different characteristics, 
in order that’ we may know to what relative 
extent the good, bad, and indifferent elements 
of society reproduce themselves. 

(3) The effect of external influences on 
the characteristics enumerated under (1) and 
(2), in order that definite knowledge as to 
how such social activities as organized charities, 
for example, may most effectively be directed 
toward a eugenic end. 

A parallel aim is to endeavor to influence 
public opinion toward eugenic ideals, par- 
ticularly with reference to marriage, the bear- 
ing and rearing of children, and to the care and 
treatment of defective classes of society; 
using as the basis for the propaganda the 
solid contributions to knowledge which may 
be gained in the campaign of research outlined. 

As has been said, the eugenics movement 
owes its origin to Francis Galton. It was 
formally inaugurated, and the science received 
its name, in a paper read by Mr. Galton 
before the Sociological Society of London 
early in 1904. But while the formal inaugur- 
ation of the movement dates from this time, 
a solid foundation for it had been laid by 
earlier work, particularly that of Mr. Galton 
on inheritance, embodied in his widely read 
“Hereditary Genius” and “Natural Inheri- 
tance”; and that of Professor Karl Pearson 
in mathematical biology, or ‘ biometry.” 
To the genius of Professor Pearson the science 
of eugenics is indebted for that development 
of refined methods of statistical analysis which 
may fairly be said to have been the sine 
qua non of all that eugenics has so far ac- 
complished. In t1g05 Mr. Galton gave to 
the University of Loadon a sum of money 
for the purpose of establishing work in eugenics 
as a part of research activity of the University. 
A “Francis Galton Research Fellowship in 
Natural Eugenics” was founded and a Fellow 
appointed. Recently an addition to the en- 
dowment has been made by Mr. Galton, 
and at present the work is a regular depart- 
ment of the University, carried on under the 
direction of Professor Pearson by a corps 
of assistants. 
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In considering the results which have so 
far been obtained by workers in eugenics, 
we may best take up in order some of the 
most important specific questions to which 
they have obtained definite answers. 

The first of these questions is: Are the 
physical characters of man inherited, and, 
if so, with what intensity in the different 
degrees of relationship? To answer this ques- 
tion it is obviously necessary to measure pre- 
cisely in a large number of individuals of cer- 
tain degrees of relationship a series of definite 
physical characters, and then to get an expres- 
sion of the degree to which a given character- 
istic in sons, say, is like that characteristic 
in fathers. 

The best expression for this likeness has 
been found to be a mathematical constant 
known as the coefficient of correlation. A 
word will suffice to explain the nature of 
this constant; it is of such character that if 
every son in a measured group were precisely 
like his father in respect to the character 
measured, the coefficient measuring the resem- 
blance would take the value one. If, on the 
other hand, the group of sons were no more 
like their fathers than they were like any 
group of men in general, the coefficient would 
take the value of zero. For degrees of resem- 
blance between total absence of likeness 
and absolute identity, the coefficient will take 
the appropriate value between zero and one. 

To answer the question whether physical 
characters are inherited in man, Professor 
Pearson and his head-assistant, Dr. Alice 
Lee, collected an extensive series of data 
from middle-class English families. The data 
included measurements of stature, and length 
of the forearm and span, taken for the following 
relations in about one thousand families: 
father, mother, adult sons, adult daughters. 
These investigators also obtained data on the 
color of the eyes for individuals of the same 
degrees of kinship. The general character 
of the results of the analysis of these is as 
follows: 


INTENSITY OF RESEM- 
BLANCE AS MEASURED 


CHARACTER RELATIVES BY THE COEFFICIENT 

OF CORRELATION. 

aoe Father and son pe * ‘ -51 
pan, “ vs “ - rm 45 
Forearm length, > ete i . ; ° 242 
Eye color, i eee . : ‘ «55 
Stature, Mother and daughter . 5 > at 
Span, “ 4 “ . : -45 
Forearm length, 2 ‘ ~ : " -42 


From these results there can be but one 
conciusion. It is that the characters measured 


are definitely inherited and to a sensible degree. 
The resemblance between parent and off- 
spring is on the average about one-half as 
close as complete identity. A similar result 
is reached if we examine other kinds of rela- 
tionship. Thus, if the degree of resemblance 
between brothers be measured, the following 
results are obtained: 


INTENSITY OF 


CHARACTER RELATIVES 


RESEMBLANCE 

Stature, Adult brothers ; ; A ; A: 
pan, $e : ‘ ‘ ‘ <s5 
Forearm length, 4 * s , . +49 
Eye color, * 53 ‘ ‘ . 5 -52 
Head length, Minor brothers (12 years old) : -50 
‘* breadth, si a S A ‘ . -59 

“ height, “ “ R 55 


We see that again a very definite degree of 
hereditary resemblance is shown. The same 
thing would appear if we dealt with compar- 
able statistics for sisters. An interesting point 
further comes out of these tables. If we take 
the average of the intensities of parental 
resemblance in the first table, we find it to 
be .47. The average intensity of the resem- 
blancc between brothers from the second 
table is .53—Jarger than the former. We 
should get the same result if we took more 
extensive data, and it leads to one of the 
well-grounded conclusions of eugenics work 
—that the hereditary resemblance between 
brothers and sisters is, on the average, closer 
than that between parent and offspring. 

The hereditary resemblance between an 
individual and his more remote ancestors, 
in respect to physical characters, has been 
measured in the same way. The general 
result of such studies has been to lead to the 
formulation of a definite law of inheritance, 
the so-called law of “ancestral inheritance.” 
This may be expressed as follows: An individ- 
ual inherits in some degree from every one 
of his ancestors, however remote; but the 
degree of intensity of this inheritance dimin- 
ishes very rapidly (in geometrical progression) 
as we pass to more remote ancestors. This 
law of inheritance has now been shown to 
hold not only for man, but for a number of 
lower organisms. It was first formulated by 
Mr. Francis Galton. 

Having settled the question that the physical 
characters of men are inherited, the next prob- 
lem obviously is: Are mental and moral qualities 
likewise inherited, and if so with what degree 
of intensity? In order to get an answer to 
this problem Professor Pearson spent several 
years in the collection and reduction of data 
on the degree of resemblance between brothers 
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and sisters in respect to a whole series of 
psychical characters. These characters in- 
cluded such things as “ability,” “temper” 
“vivacity,” “assertiveness,” ‘‘conscientious- 
ness,” and other similar attributes. 

The first work was with school-children, 
the records being made by teachers. It might 
appear at first thought that such characters 
could not be treated metrically because no 
one of them can be measured in the individual 
with absolute accuracy. But such is far from 
being the case. Developments of higher 
statistical theory make it possible to treat 
data of this kind with quantitative precision. 
Without going into details regarding this 
investigation, its general results may be stated 
as follows: The coefficients measuring the 
resemblance between brothers and sisters 
in respect to eight psychical characteristics 
studied were found to take values substantially 
identical with those found for the coefficients 
measuring the resemblance between the same 
individuals in regard to a series of physical 
characters. In other words, the evidence 
indicates that mental and moral characters 
are inherited, and with about the same degree 
of intensity as physical characters. Recently 
another investigator, Mr. Schuster, has shown 
from a study of Oxford class-lists that the 
degree of resemblance between father and son, 
and between adult brothers, in intellectual 
ability as measured by university scholarship 
is substantially the same as the resemblance 
in physical characters between such relatives. 


THE INHERITANCE OF DISEASE 


Are specific diseases and pathological con- 
ditions generally inherited, and with what 
intensity? The workers in eugenics find that 
some pathological conditions, at least, are 
inherited, and with about the same intensity 
as physical, mental, and moral characters are. 
The following tabular résumé indicates what 
has so far been done in this field: 


COEFFICIENT MEAS- COEFFICIENT MEAS- 
URING PARENTAL URING FRATERNAL 


PATHOLOGICAL 
CONDITION 


RESEMBLANCE RESEMBLANCE 
Deaf-mutism 54 73 
Insanity 58 48 
Pulmonary tuberculosis +50 48 
Average 54 -56 


Altogether. the eugenics work which has 
been done can fairly be said to have laid the 
solid foundation of a knowledge of the laws 
of heredity in man. All the broad categories 
of human characteristics — normal physical, 
psychical, and pathological — have been in- 


vestigated and, to a first approximation, a 
knowledge has been obtained as to how they 
are inherited. Such knowledge was the 
primary, fundamental need of any scientific 
eugenics movement, and to have attained so 
much of it as investigators have isa distinct 
and notable achievement. 


A REPRODUCTION OF THE FITTEST 


But heredity is not the only phase of eugenics 
which has been investigated. Knowing defin- 
itely how human characteristics are inherited, 
it is of equal importance to know to what rela- 
tive extent different classes of society, possess- 
ing different assortments and grades of char- 
acteristics, reproduce themselves. If physical 
and mental traits are inherited, it is of prime 
importance for the welfare of state or nation 
that those stocks which are on the whole 
endowed with the best traits should contribute 
more, many more, individuals to the next 
generation than should those stocks whose 
characteristics are on the whole bad. And 
to say this need raise no quibble over what 
is “good” or “bad” in human stocks. 

All right-minded people will agree that 
physical vigor and robust health are better 
in a racial or social group than impotence 
and liability to disease; or that keen intellects 
are better for the community than a general 
average stupidity. It is certainly desirable 
that the “good” thus broadly qualified should 
dominate in the nation and race. But, in 
order to dominate, “good” stocks must be 
highly fertile. The standpoint of eugenics 
in this matter was well expressed by Mr. 
Galton in his first paper on the subject: 
“The aim of eugenics is to bring as many 
influences as can be reasonably employed 
to cause the useful classes in the community 
to contribute more than their proportion to 
the next generation.” 

Now what are the existing conditions relative 
to the fertility of desirable as compared with 
undesirable classes? Unfortunately (from the 
American standpoint) nearly all the data which 
have so far been critically discussed have come 
from European peoples. The results of these 
studies may be condensed from the table on 
the following page, given by Professor Pearson 
in a recent lecture before Oxford University. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this table 
is obvious. The average fertility of the 
pathological stocks is certainly as great as — 
in fact, somewhat greater than —that of 
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the normal stocks. The “bad” reproduces 
itself more liberally than does the ‘‘good.”’ 
Further, there is strong reason to believe that, 
the majority of the “normal” stocks enumer- 
ated in the table are really exceptionally fertile. 








FERTILITY IN PATHOLOGICAL STOCKS 


CLASS NATURE OF MARRIAGE NO. OF CHILDREN 
Deaf-mutes, England (probably completed) 6.2 
Deaf-mutes, America ‘a ag 6.1 
Tuberculous stock 6 5.7 
Albinatic stock a 5.0 
Insane stock - “i if 6.0 
Edinburgh degenerates (incomplete) 6.1 
London mentally defective 5 7.0 
Manchester mentally defective oS 6.3 
Criminals (completed) 6.6 

FERTILITY IN NORMAL STOCKS 

CLASS NATURE OF MARRIAGE NO. OF CHILDREN 
English middle class (15 years, at least) 6.4 
English family records (completed) 5-3 
English intellectual class “a 4-7 
Working class, New South Waies = 5.3 
Danish professional class (15 years at least) 5.2 
Danish working class (25 years at least) 5-3 
Edinburgh normal artisan (incomplete) 5-9 
London normal artisan Pe 5.1 
Harvard graduates 2.0 
English intellectuals 1.5 


(Authority for last item, Mr. S. Webb) 








Certainly their fertility markedly exceeds 
that of American college graduates, which 
has been so much discussed of late, or that 
of native New England stocks. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT 


Some may be inclined to say that, granting 
a greater fertility to pathological or degenerate 
stocks, the fact means very little, because of 
the much greater infant mortality among 
such stocks. According to such a view, it does 
not specially matter to the nation or race 
how many degenerates are born, provided 
the great majority of them die before reaching 
the age when they can themselves reproduce, 
or become a menace to society in criminal 
ways. In other words, this standpoint main- 
tains that while the gross fertility of degenerate 
stocks may be greater than that of normal 
stocks, the net fertility is probably less. 

But does the great infant mortality in the 
degenerate classes of society balance or com- 
pensate for the great fertility of these classes? 
It does not. The point has been particularly 
studied by Mr. David Heron, the present 
holder of the Francis Galton Fellowship in 
eugenics, for the population of London. 
What he found was this: Taking the different 
registration divisions of the city in order, 
those districts which have rates of infant 
mortality above the average also have more 
than the average number (per hundred wives) 
of children two to four years of age, children 
from five to fourteen years of age, and of 


children aged thirteen to fifteen. In other 
words, there is a positive correlation or asso- 
ciation in the city of London between the 
infant mortality on the one hand and the 
number of children who have passed beyond 
the period of infancy on the other hand. 
This means that in the districts where the 
population may be classed as degenerate or 
approaching that condition, the fertility is 
great enough not only to furnish material 
for the tremendous infant mortality but also 
to have remaining a surplus of children more 
than two years old, which surplus stands 
above the average for the number of such 
children in the different districts. 

That the classes of society less worthy from 
the standpoint of national efficiency contribute 
an undue share to succeeding generations, 
has been shown in another way by Mr. Heron 
in the memoirs alluded to. For the population 
of London he studied the correlation or asso- 
ciation between the birth-rate on the one 
hand and a series of relations indicative of 
social status. The general result was to show 
that in districts where the social status of the 
population is relatively high, the birth-rate 
is relatively low, and vice versa. 


HOW EUGENICS WOULD IMPROVE THE RACE 


What has been said will serve in some 
measure to indicate the sort of work which is 
being done in the new science of eugenics 
on the purely research side. It cannot but 
be evident to anyone who will take the trouble 
to study carefully the original memoirs which 
have appeared that at last a solid foundation 
is being laid for a truly scientific solution of 
the problem of national and social welfare. 
The standpoint of eugenics regarding the 
practical consequences of its scientific deduc- 
tions cannot be better indicated than through 
the following paragraph taken from a recent 
paper by Professor Pearson: 


“To-day we feed our criminals up, and we feed up 
the insane; we let both out of the prison or asy- 
lum ‘reformed’ or ‘cured,’ as the case may be, 
only after a few months to return to State super- 
vision, leaving behind them the germs of a new 
generation of deteriorants. The average number 
of crimes due to the convicts in His Majesty’s 
prisons to day is ten apiece. We cannot reform 
the criminal nor cure the insane from the stand- 
point of heredity; the taint varies not with their 
moral or mental conduct. These are products ot 
somatic cells; the disease lies deeper in their germ- 
inal constitution. . Education for the criminal, 
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fresh air for the tuberculous, rest and food for the 
neurotic—these are excellent; they may bring con- 
trol, sound lungs, and sanity to the individual, but 
they will not save the offspring from the need of 
like treatment, nor from the danger of collapse 
when the time of strain comes. They cannot make 
a nation sound in mind and body; they merely 
screen a degeneracy behind a throng of arrested 
degenerates. Our highly developed human sym- 
pathy will no longer allow us to watch the State 
purify itself by aid of crude natural selection. We 
see pain and suffering only to relieve it, without in- 
quiry as to the moral character of the sufferer or 
as to his national or racial value. And this is 
right. No man is responsible for his own being; 
nature and nurture, over which he had no control, 
have made him the being he is, good or evil. But 
here science steps in, crying: ‘Let thereprieve be 
accepted, but next remind the social conscience 
of its duty to the race. No nation can preserve 
its efficiency unless dominant fertility be associated 
with the mentally and physically fitter stocks. 
The reprieve is granted, but let there be no heri- 
tage if you would build up and preserve a virile 
and efficient people.’ ” 


How can eugenic ideals be made practically 
effective? Obviously not by any system of 
compulsion — at least, not for a long time to 
come. Rather must the process be one of 
gradual education. As Mr. Galton has point- 
ed out, there are three stages which must be 
gone through in this process: 

First, eugenics must be “made familiar as 
an academic question”; and, by sheer force of 
careful, thorough research on its fundamental 
problems, its importance must be made to be 
generally understood and accepted. 

In the second place, the need for its prac- 
tical development must be recognized. 

Finally, its ideals ‘must be introduced into 
the national conscience like a new religion.” 

While at first thought this may seem to be a 
formidable programme, it really represents 
nothing revolutionary, but simply a develop- 
ment along lines already an ingrained part 
of the public sentiment in every civilized 
nation. It is no new thing for society to 
control in some degree the reproduction of 
its individual members. ‘Forbidden degrees”’ 
of marriage are an example of such control. 
When men shall come to have as great repug- 
nance to the multiplication of physically or 
mentally defective individuals as they now 
have toward incest, one great end of eugenics 
will have been gained. 

As has been indicated, the work in eugenics 
has thus far largely been done in England. 


Certain of its problems have reached so acute 
a stage in that country as to attract the atten- 
tion of statesmen. “National deterioration”’ 
was recently a much discussed topic. A 
Royal Commission sat with all due circum- 
stance and, it must be confessed, not much 
to show in the way of results. But it must 
not for a moment be thought that England 
has a monopoly on pressing eugenic problems. 
In this country we have our full measure of 
such. The physically and mentally defective 
are with us; one high in authority has told us 
that the better native stocks in this country 
are not contributing their proper quota to 
future generations; and in our immigration 
problem and race question, for example, 
we have demands for eugenic research and 
practice whose urgency needs no emphasis. 
These last two problems are peculiarly our 
own, and on that account some discussion of 
them from the standpoint of eugenics is needed. 

The most fundamental problem connected 
with the enormous influx of foreigners into 
this country is as to whether they can be 
“assimilated” into our national life. The 
discussions of this problem have, for the most 
part, failed to touch upon the really under- 
lying questions involved. These underlying 
questions are biological. The immigrant comes 
into a new physical and biological environ- 
ment when he comes to this country. How 
does he react to the environmental change? 
Is his net fertility increased or diminished ? 
Is his mortality rate, both in general and in 
respect to particular diseases, increased or 
diminished? Are his children. changed in 
physical type toward a new “American” 
type? If so, how many generations are in- 
volved in the change? To what extent does 
he mate within his own stock in successive 
generations on American soil? What is the 
relative fertility of matings between foreign 
and native stocks? These and similar matters 
seem to be the really fundamental problems 
of immigration, and they are obviously prob- 
lems in the field of this new science. The 
necessity for their answer becomes daily more 
urgent. At present we have practically no 
data on them. Yet the collection of extensive 
and definite statistical data from which these 
questions could be answered would be a rel- 
atively easy matter for a properly organized 
Government bureau. If anyone is inclined to 
doubt this, let him look at what the Argentine 
Republic, whose immigration problem is in 
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many ways closely similar to ours, has done 
in this direction. 

Again, the race question, while not wholly 
coming within the field of eugenics, has certain 
fundamental biological aspects which urgently 
need investigation from the viewpoint of the 
new science. Perhaps the most important 
of these biological problems is in regard to the 
death-rate of Negroes, both of pure and of 
mixed blood, in the “black belt” of the South 
and in the more northern parts of the country. 
The contention has been frequently made 
that the crossing of the Negro and the Cau- 
casian races results in progeny physically 
inferior to the average of either race when 
pure, the inferiority being manifested chiefly 
in a lowered capacity to resist disease. It has 
further been maintained that, if this be a fact, 
the process of natural selection must in time 
practically free the country of Negro blood; 
or, as in the case of the American Indians, 
cause a great modification of the survivors. 
Whether there be any foundation for such 
belief can only be determined by a thorough 
statistical investigation of the matter, carried 
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out from the’ eugenic standpoint. Such an 
investigation should include a study of the 
fertility of various Negro stocks. 

The pressing question is, how the work 
shall be organized and under what auspices 
it shall be carried out. It is my belief that 
the time will come when not only will eugenics 
form an integral part of the teaching and 
research work of the great universities, but 
also will come to be regarded as a legitimate 
field for the Federal Government. We have 
now Government bureaus for the study and 
development of plant and animal breeding; 
why not one for the study of the problems 
which have to do with the improvement of 
human breeds? The establishment of such 
a bureau only awaits the time when it shall 
come to be generally recognized that the 
welfare of the nation demands that attention 
be paid not alone to improving the external 
conditions of existence, but equally to main- 
taining a high standard of inborn quality in 
the people themselves, and, by so much as 
may be possible, continually raising this 
standard. 


SOME BOOKS OF REAL VALUE 


R. ANDREW LANG, in his intro- 
duction to “‘Dumas’ Memoirs” has 
expressed with his usual felicity 


the charm of these records. He says: 


“They possess this advantage over most of the 

books, that the most crabbed critic cannot say 
that Dumas did not write them himself. 
They are all his own, and the essential point 
of note is that they display all the humor, the 
goodness of heart, the overflowing joy of life, 
which make the charm of the novels. Here un- 
mixed, unadulterated, we have that essence 
of Dumas with which he transfigured the tame 
‘copy’ drawn up by Maquet and others under his 
direction.” 


Two volumes out of the six are now ready, 
nominally covering the period from Alexandre’s 
birth (1802) to 1825, when the young man 
plunged into the full life of Paris, which was 
as the breath of his nostrils. There are many 
dull chapters in Volume I. — historical sum- 
maries and documents — though delightful 
stories of his childhood and adolescence more 
than make up for these few lets and hindrances. 
It has all the fascination of movement, full 


vitality, and gay irresponsibility which one 
associates with the creator of the immortal 
Three. (Macmillan, $1.75 per volume.) 
“The Indian’s Book,” by Miss Natalie 
Curtis, is the direct utterance of the Indians 
themselves. They dictated and she recorded. 
Songs, stories, and drawings — all have been 
purposely contributed by the Indians. They 
sang the songs directly to the recording pencil, 
and they are written exactly as they were rend- 
ered. Explanations and tales connected there- 
with are set down as they were told and all the 
drawings, including the cover design and the 
title-pages, were made by the Indians them. 
selves; some are in color and some in black and 
white. Most interesting of all is the arrange- 
ment of their songs to music, and a correspond- 
ing translation of their musical phrases placed 
one beneath another like lines of verse. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt says in an introductory note: 
“These songs cast a wholly new light on the 
depth and dignity of Indian thought, the simple 
beauty and strange charm — the charm of a 
vanished elder world —of Indian poetry.” 
Many of the songs are traditional and of lost 
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origin; some are current songs of the day; 
still others are quite new, taken from the lips 
of their own composers. Old men and young, 
mothers and maidens — all types of people— 
were sought that the collection might reflect 
as fully as possible the many sides of Indian 
life, and every contributor chose the song 
or stories he wished to put into the book, 
sometimes spending hours in deliberation. 
(Harpers, $7.50.) 

Few recent books rival Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s success in self-revelation. In 
“Memories of My Life,” the strength of her 
individuality and the waywardness of her will 


are blazoned on every page. According to her 


own telling, the apparently chance words of 
the Duc de Morny, a friend of her family, 
uttered at a “family council” convened to 
discuss her future, were responsible for her 
being sent to the ‘“Conservatoire.”” To this 
family decree she bowed, but from that time 
forth her actions, whether she slapped the face 
of an ill-tempered actress or ran away to Spain 
or bought pet lions, seem to have been dictated 
by only her own whim. She makes no pre- 
tense of any other motive for her many vagaries; 
yet she does not unduly intrude her egoism, 
as most moderns do who find it impossible to 
think and live within conventional bounds. 
The book is written in a breezy, racy style, 
with a wealth of anecdote and the keen sense 
of the dramatic which might be expected of the 
greatest actress of our time. (Appleton’s, 
$4.00.) 

Quite another view of France and of the 
French is given by Professor Barrett Wendell’s 
collection of papers, called ‘The France of 
To-day.” While lecturing on America at the 
Sorbonne and at various other French univer- 
sities, he had peculiarly interesting opportun- 
ities of seeing the active, serious side of French 
life. He shows us that French character can 
be understood only by continually keeping in 
mind these most important qualities in the 
people — their earnestness, industry, their love 
of system and intellectual candor. He finds 
them most admirable in their system of educa- 
tion, their social and family life, their devotion 
to duty, to their parents, their children, and 
their religion. The chapter on the Relation of 
Literature to Life is a vigorous defense of 
the French against the charge of frivolity and 
moral lightness. He argues that the moral 
character of a nation is in inverse proportion to 
the amount of spiritual and practical idealism 





expressed in its current popular literature. 
The book will promote a better knowledge of 
an earnest, intellectual, great-hearted people, 
to whom we owe a great debt for artistic im- 
pulse and guidance. (Scribner’s, $1.50.) 

Dr. D. S. Sager’s “Art of Living in Good 
Health” lays down these rules for right living: 
“Breathe deep; chew long; drink enough; eat 
little’; and this simple regimen is confidently 
proclaimed in an optimistic and wholesome 
and convincing way. -It breathes of peace 
and prophesies a healthful age; it assumes 
the possible end of most physical ills. (Stokes, 
$1.35.) 

Of the conditions in Russia painted by Mr. 
Kellogg Durland in “The Red Reign,” we 
have had some inkling in newspaper dispatches; 
but the full story carries a degree of horror 
which no detached, separate details can convey. 
The narrative of occurrences in the so-called 
pacified provinces, of the deeds of Alikhanoff’s 
Cossacks, the story of the treatment of Marie 
Spiradonova, form a record so fiendish and 
bestial as to make one’s blood boil with shame 
and anger. It is a recital which stamps 
Russian government as a type of diabolism. 
(The Century Company, $2.00.) 

In “ Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War,” 
Mr. E. P. Oberholtzer has collected a mass of 
documentary proof and evidence bearing upon 
the most momentous financial exploit in our 
history. The letters from and to Jay Cooke 
& Co., are the really valuable feature of the 
books. The story, the familiar tale of great- 
ness grown from littleness, is told with little 
spirit, little fire. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., $7.50.) 

What the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady calls 
“a battle history of America,”’ but what some 
might consider a minister’s glorification of 
deeds of violence, is found in the ‘‘ American 
Fights and Fighters” series, of which five 
volumes have been published. But the 
clergyman-author is justified by the appeal that 
his stories make to the patriotic impulses of 
the American, for they are stories of men who, 
for the most part, rang true. The first volume 
(“Colonial’’) is a record of gentlemen soldiers 
fighting for gold and for the joy of the fight — 
battling under the flag of Castile, the Lilies 
of France, the Cross of St. George, or the 
black banner of the Buccaneers. The battle- 
fields are scattered from the Caribbean to 
Hudson Bay, and the volume ends on the 
Plains of Abraham. The “Revolutionary” 
volume includes the great achievements of 
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our first ships-of-war, as well as the principal 
engagements of the long struggle that made 
us a nation. “Border Fights” might appro- 
priately be bound in buckskin, for the volume 
brings together the backwoods and frontier 
battles of such rangers as George Rogers Clark, 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett, and Sam 
Houston. Two volumes (“Indian” and “North- 
western’’) tell the story of many fights as des- 
perate as the. tragedy of the Little Big Horn, 
where Custer and the Seventh Cavalry met 
their end. The United States army has no 
finer traditions than those which cluster about 
the rocks and cafions of the Indian country. 
These soldiers were “men with the bark on,” 
and they went to their death as gentlemen 
unafraid. For example, a lieutenant once 
crawled under fire to General Forsyth, who was 
awaiting the final Indian rush, and reported 
quietly and simply: “I have my death-wound, 
General. I am shot in the side and dying.” 
“No, Beecher, no,” replied General Forsyth. 
“Yes,’”’ said the young officer, “good night!” 
(McClure’s, $1.50 per volume.) 

Dr. Albert Hale, in ‘“‘The South Americans, ”’ 
helps to a better understanding of our southern 
neighbors, for his book is much more than 
the impressions of a tourist or the figures 
of a statistician. It sums up the experiences 
of twenty-five years among the Latin-Amer- 
icans, and is written in a spirit of frank criti- 
cism <empered with admiring praise. For 
the ordinary man, it is a useful handbook; for 
the traveler, a practical guide-book; for the 
exporter, a business help. (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00.) 

It is fitting that Dr. Lyon Gardiner Tyler 
should have written “Williamsburg, the Old 
Colonial Capital.”” His family have lived 
there since the foundation of the town, and 
have added to its fame and achievement. In 
1621 Henry Tyler patented 254 acres where 
Williamsburg now stands. In 1773 John 
Tyler, marshal of the vice-admiralty, died 
there. His son was Governor of Virginia and 
his grandson, who was Vice-President of the 
United States, became President on the death 
of William Henry Harrison, who also was 
born near the James River in Virginia. The 
present Tyler is president of the College of 
William and Mary, which occupies land that 
his ancestor patented 277 years ago. The 
book will interest the casual reader, for it is a 
good story with many strong personalities and 
some humor. It presents a clear picture of 
a community of intelligent, scholarly, and in- 
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dustrious people, about whom the American 
public has little information — and much of 
what it has is false. Before the Revolution, 
Williamsburg was the capital of Virginia, but 
was likewise a market for the tobacco of that 
section, and was the seat of several manufac- 
turing companies, which were encouraged by 
all classes. After the capital was moved to 
Richmond, the city still held many cultivated 
people — such as the Rev. James Madison, 
the first teacher of political economy in any 
American college; Dr. John Galt, Surgeon- 
General of the United States; Charles Bellini, 
the first American professor of modern lan- 
guages; John Blair, of the United States 
Supreme Court; St. George Tucker, author of 
the first American text-book on law; and many 
others. “They lived comfortably and well, 
but without any great elegance or luxury.” 
They were an exceptional community, well 
worth knowing, particularly if introduced by 
so pleasant a chronicler as Dr. Tyler. Besides, 
the book is an important part of the growing 
historical literature of Southern communities, 
based on the people’s study of their own past 
and no longer left to be told —or neglected 
— by New England writers, whose best work 
is naturally confined to New England history. 
(Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va.) 

“The Cradle of the Republic, Jamestown 
and James River,” is the title of a companion 
volume by the same author. Although the 
history of Jamestown is better known than 
that of Williamsburg, and the book is somewhat 
weighed down by a chapter of Indian names 
it has the merits of its companion—a some- 
what gossipy and always interesting account 
of perhaps the most interesting of our Colonial 
experiences. If Virginians had taken to writ- 
ing such books earlier, the Susan Constant, 
the Godspeed, and the Discovery would be 
as well known as the Mayflower, which they 
preceded thirteen years. (The Hermitage 
Press, Inc., Richmond, Va.) 

“Jock of the Bushveld” is a good dog story 
of a very human.sort. Its hero starts as the 
under-dog in the litter, but he becomes the 
most famous dog in South Africa; and we feel 
a personal triumph in his victories. When we 
close that unavoidable chapter in every dog 
story (because a dog’s life isso much shorter 
than a man’s) we feel the loss of a real friend. 
Our credulity is not taxed to believe the 
author’s statement that it is “all true.” (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.90.) 











